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THE RESURRECTION IN THE 
LITURGY 


J. D. CRICHTON 


HERE can be little doubt that the restoration of the Holy 

Week liturgy has redirected the attention of the people to the 

doctrine of the Resurrection. In most school textbooks and 
popular manuals it has been treated merely as an event, a very 
important event it is true, but still simply asa fact that had to be proved 
and which in turn was used to prove the divinity of Christ. Thus 
it is no surprise that Easter Day came as a sort of anticlimax to 
the drama and pathos of Holy Week. In His Passion Our Lord, 
we knew, was doing something for us but what was the connection 
between us and the stupendous events of Easter morning? It all 
seemed a little remote. The very form of the rites of Holy Week 
and the hour at which they are celebrated have now forced on our 
attention the importance of the Resurrection. There is more. The 
three days, the Sacrum Triduum, are now seen to be really as one 
feast, in the words of Saint Augustine, the celebration of the 
Mystery of Christ, “‘crucifixi, sepulti, suscitati”, as the decree 
restoring the liturgy of Holy Week reminds us!. Indeed, it is almost 
embarrassing to have to speak about the Resurrection since it 
should be considered in isolation no more than the Passion. 

The truth is that while it was necessary for theologians to analyse 
the acts of the redemption, yet Scripture, the Fathers and the 
liturgy all consider the different events as part of the one mystery, 
the opus redemptionis. In the Gospel, for instance, all the prophecies 
of the Passion include resurrection on the third day and by the 
time Saint Luke came to write his Gospel (and for that matter 
Acts), the teaching seems to have fallen into a scheme: “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things and so enter into his glory”.? 
Passion and Resurrection are seen as phases of the same mystery. 
In Saint Paul the same teaching is knit into a close scheme. We 
meet phrases like this constantly: “Jesus Christ was delivered up 
for our sins and rose again for our justification” 2 Here the Resurrec- 
tion is a salvific act as it is in the following passage: ‘‘Christ died 
for all, that they who live, may not now live to themselves but unto 
him who died for them and rose again” where the Greek makes it 


1. Decretum generale, first paragraph. 
2. 24:26-27 and cf. verses 44-46. 
3. Rom. 4:25. 
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clearer that the “rising again” refers also to “for them”.* Further- 
more here and elsewhere it is made plain that the source of the 
new life is precisely the Risen Christ: “In our baptism we have 
been buried with him, died like him, that so, just as Christ was 
raised up by his Father’s power from the dead, we too might live 
and move in new kind of existence.’ It is surely for this reason 
that from very early times, even New Testament times, baptism 
was administered at Easter. 

But the Pauline material is so vast that we must content ourselves 
with invoking experts on the subject. Canon Cerfaux in his book 
Christ in the Theology of Saint Paul establishes beyond doubt 
that the Resurrection played a central part in the thought of Saint 


Paul. “The Christian message’, he writes, “proclaims salvation, | — 


which is a great divine intervention of which Christ is the instrument. | 


God is author, Christ is ‘actor’ and the different episodes of the 
divine action go from the death of Christ, through the Resurrection, 
the preaching of the Gospel, the resistance to Christ (including the 
persecutions) to the parousia and final victory. There is no question 
of putting the drama of the Cross on one side . . . The same power 


of God was in action in the death of Christ and in his Resurrection | 


. . . it will come to its full power and effectiveness in the parousia. 
God saves through Christ, from the work of the Cross up to the 
final consummation”.® There is no question of putting the Cross 
on one side but there is question of bringing the Resurrection into 
the scheme of salvation and it is significant of Saint Paul’s outlook 
that he almost assumes we are going to be closely fitted into the 


pattern of the Resurrection (as indeed we are through Baptism | 
where we receive the glorious life of the Risen Christ), for he exhorts } 
us in the second place to be fitted into the pattern of His death. | 


That is, we have to live out in this world and in our bodies, so 
subject to the pull of sin, the new life that we have been given. 
The truth is that Saint Paul and the early Church had a keen 


awareness first of the glorious Risen Christ and it was through} 


the Resurrection that they saw the Cross. As late as Saint Leo 
(440-461) we find constantly in his sermons such phrases as “‘gloria 


crucis” and “the glorious Passion” and again and again he bids) 
his hearers celebrate the sacramentum Passionis with joy. The late} 
Pére Yves de Montcheuil in his Mélanges théologiques,’ in a pregnant | 


4. 2 Cor. 5:15. 

5. Rom. 6:4. 

6. Translated from the French edition, p. 15, Paris, 1954. 
7. p. 34. 
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passage, very well conveys the outlook of Saint Paul and that of 


| his readers: ‘“‘When we meditate on the Passion and death of our 


Saviour it often happens that we think of it as an event at which 
we should stop ... But that is not exactly the Pauline scheme of 
things. The thought of the Apostle is much more synthetic. He 
does not separate the events even if it were only to establish the 
need to unite them later on. He sees them at once in their unity. 
We can say that he envisages the act of death as the necessary 
obverse of the Resurrection. The death of Christ is thought of less 


as ‘event’ than as ‘mystery’, and this mystery, which is unique, 


is at once the mystery of death and the mystery of resurrection 


and life. These are correlatives: but it is the glory and life which 


predominate and come first because they are definitive, while the 
death is only temporary. But also and above all, while we usually 
follow the chronological order seeing first the death and then the 
resurrection, Saint Paul saw first the Risen Lord and perceives the 


_ Cross through his glorified state’’. Such indeed is a reversal of our 


outlook and yet it is this that underlies the whole liturgy of Holy 
Week and it has important implications for our own spiritual life. 


_ In any case, if we are to profit from the celebration of the Holy 
_ Week liturgy as we ought and as the Church evidently wants us to, 


we must take account of this way of looking at things. 
So it is then that in Holy Week we are celebrating the mystery 
of Christ ‘“‘crucified, buried and risen again” and in his sermons 


_ Saint Leo the Great, who may be regarded as the classical liturgical 
_ commentator on the Liturgical Year, is never tired of speaking of 


the Sacramentum Paschale by which he means the celebration of 


the total mystery of our salvation. In one sermon® he can say: 


“Incarnatio quippe Verbi et occisio ac resurrectio Christi universorum 


_ fidelium salus facta est’. Christ’s incarnation, His death as well as 
_ His resurrection effected the salvation of the whole body of the 


faithful. In another place he speaks of the “sacramento Dominicae 
passionis et resurrectionis’’, meaning by it the liturgical enactment 


_ of the saving mystery of Christ which is going to take place in the 
following week.® For Saint Leo, too, who is so faithful a com- 
_ mentator on Saint Paul, the Passion and the Resurrection were 


both part of the same act of redemption. 
With Saint John we move into another world where the same 


truth is taught in a different framework. Saint John who has been 


seen in recent years to be the most “liturgical” of the evangelists 


8. De Pass. XV, MPL, 54, c. 365. 
9. De Pass. XIII, MPL, 54, c. 358. 
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is also deeply rooted in Old Testament ideas. Perhaps his whole 


Gospel could be described as a study of the mystery that is Christ 
in the framework of the Passover or Pasch. He more than any 
other writer of the New Testament speaks constantly of the coming 
forth of the Word from His Father and His going back to Him. 
The theme is adumbrated in the words: “there is one who has 
come down from heaven, the Son of Man, who dwells in heaven. 
And the Son of Man must be lifted up, as the serpent was lifted up 
by Moses in the wilderness; so that those who believe in him may 


not perish but have eternal life”.1° The “passage” of Christ from | 


this world to His Father was to be by the way of the Cross (He 
must be lifted up), but its end is to be glory." The “going back” 
is mentioned for the first time in 7:33-34: “I am to go back to 
him who sent me”. But it is precisely at the beginning of the new 
Passover which Saint John very deliberately sets in the context of 


the old Passover that the doctrine is spelt out clear: “Before the | 


paschal feast began, Jesus already knew that the time had come 


for his passage from this world to the Father ... Jesus knew well | 


that the Father had left everything in his hands; knew it was from 


God that he came, and that to God he went”. At this point we | 


may recall that Saint John’s chronology of the Passion is such that 
it was while Christ our Lord was hanging on the Cross, the Lamb 


taking away the sin of the world, that the paschal lambs were being | 


slaughtered in the Temple in preparation for the feast of the 


In Saint John then the mystery of our redemption is set in the | 


framework of the Passover. It is the same teaching but cast in 
a form that makes it eminently suitable to become the basis of our 
liturgy—as indeed it did. 


But there is more. Among Saint John’s writings are included the | 


Apocalypse and there we find the heavenly liturgy of which the 
centre is the Lamb that was slain yet nonetheless triumphant: 
“Then I saw, in the midst, where the throne was, amid the forty 
elders, a Lamb standing upright, yet slain (as I thought) in sacrifice”. 


And there too we find the glory, the consummation of the Passover, | 
the unceasing song of triumph voiced by the countless beings who } 
sing “Power and Godhead, wisdom and strength, honour and | 


10. Jn. 3:14-15. 

A721. 

12. Jn. 13:1 and 3. 

13. We need not here go into the dating of the events of the Passion as s¢t | 
out in the fascinating thesis of MIl. Jaubert in La date de la Céne, Paris, 1957. } 
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glory and blessing are his by right, the Lamb that was slain. And 
every creature in heaven and on earth, and under the earth, and on 
the sea, and all that is in it, I heard crying out together, Blessing 
and honour and glory and power through endless ages to him who 
sits on the throne and to the Lamb. Then the four living figures 
said, Amen; and the twenty-four elders fell prostrate, worshipping 
him who lives for ever”.!4 If we add to the Pauline teaching and the 
Passover theme of Saint John the splendour of the liturgy of the 
Apocalypse we shall have some idea of what the early Christians 
found in their liturgy and what of course is still there. This aspect 
of splendour and a sense of the presence through the earthly liturgy 
of the heavenly is perhaps more prominent in the Byzantine rite 
but it was a true and centrally Christian instinct that led the early 
Fathers to see the earthly liturgy as the counterpart of the heavenly, 
to see that through our celebration of the liturgy here below we 
are as it were anticipating that of heaven. In this wider sweep, too, 
we see that the liturgy is a Passover carrying us from this world 
to the light and life of the next. We already have a life that is eternal. 

The upshot of all this will be plain: the mystery of our redemption 
is the mystery of Christ “‘crucified, buried and risen again”. In the 
mind of Saint John it is the passing over of Christ, through the 


Cross, from this world to the glory of His Father where He is 
_ now exalted at His Father’s right hand. Year by year the Church 


celebrates this mystery in the sacred three days of Holy Week, is 
able to do so because Christ Himself left us the means to do so 
for it is Saint John once again who makes most clear to us that the 


_ Eucharist is an essential part of the Passover. The liturgy of Holy 


Week is in a pre-eminent way the Passover of the Church which 


is Christ’s body extended throughout space and time and Saint Leo 
could write ‘‘Passio Domini usque ad finem producitur mundi” ,® 
_ words that are strangely echoed by Pascal’s “Jésus sera en agonie 
_ jusqu’a la fin du monde’’. Both are thinking primarily of his members 
_ but it is true of the liturgy as well. It is the function of the liturgy 


to appropriate to the Church the immeasurable power and riches 
of the redeeming work of Christ, of the redemption that he wrought 
in Passion, Death and Resurrection. To suggest the full scope of 


_ the Holy Week liturgy we must go further and include the Passover 
of the Old Testament which was the foreshadowing of that of the 


New which raises it to an infinite potential by giving it a new 


14. Apoc. 5:6 and 11:14. 
15. De Pass XIX, c. 383. 
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meaning and a new content. Thus we have three Passovers and 
that is one reason why Saint John’s teaching is so important. — 


II 


Let us now turn to the liturgy itself and discover how this great 
theme is to be found in the great Three Days. 

First, we perhaps need to remark that we should count them as 
three days and not as four. In the old liturgical (and Jewish) 
reckoning, the day began in the evening and thus we get the 
Sacrum Triduum beginning on Thursday evening. There is, then, 
Thursday-Friday, Friday-Saturday and Saturday-Sunday, one day 
running into the next and overlapping it. This is not just a piece of 
useless schematisation. It is hardly possible to understand the 
liturgy unless we take it into account. Thus we may ask why the 
bells are rung on Maundy Thursday and then are silent until Easter? 
It is not satisfactory to say that they are rung only to be silenced. 
They are in fact an anticipation of the Easter joy that is now 
beginning to break upon us. The festive joy with which the Holy 
Oils are consecrated on Maundy Thursday is an anticipation of 
Easter when these oils will play their part in the bringing into 
existence of new life in the Church. Indeed, this scheme provides 
the most satisfactory answer to the question: why is there no 
Mass on Good Friday? The Mass of Good Friday is that of the 
eve, Maundy Thursday, a Mass that is completed by the Holy 
Communion that is now possible on the former day. 

But these are details of no final importance. The Three Days 
open with the Passover theme in the evening Mass which is a 
replica of the Last Supper. The events of the last night are set out 
as it were historically in the earliest written account of them, 
namely in 1 Cor. 11:20-32 and their framework is given in the 
words that after two thousand years are still infinitely moving: 
“Before the paschal feast began, Jesus already knew that the time 
had come for his passage from this world to his Father. He still 
loved those who were his own, whom he was leaving in the world, 
and he would give them the uttermost proof of his love .. .”® 
What is revealed now is something of which we have said nothing 
hitherto. The passage of the Son back to His Father was the 
supreme expression of His love for us, a love of which He leaves 
a perpetual Memorial, a memorial that makes present to generation 


16. Jn. 13:1. 
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after generation the redeeming love that overcame the world. In 
this sense, too, the Resurrection is not only a manifestation of the 
power of God, as Saint Paul repeatedly says, but also of His undying 
love for mankind. Both the power and the love are spoken of in 
this Mass, as we shall see. 

The Gospel continues with the account of the Washing of the 
Feet, which, the texts of the rite show us, is not to be regarded as 
merely an act of humility but as a sign of love, of Christ’s love for 
His Apostles and of us, of the priest’s love for his people whose 
feet he washes. “I have a new commandment”, runs the first 
antiphon, ‘“‘that you are to love one another” and the rite ends 
with the lovely words: “‘Where are love and loving kindness, there 

The Passover theme is prominent everywhere in the Mass: in the 
Introit, we glory in the Cross of Christ in whom is our salvation, 
life and resurrection; and in the Collect, which recalls the recon- 
ciliation of the public sinners that took place on this day, we pray 
for the grace of resurrection. The Gradual is Saint Paul’s way of 
speaking of the Passover: Christ was made obedient unto death, 


even to the death of the Cross; for this cause God has exalted Him 


and given Him a name that is above all names. Humiliation, 
Passion, death and final glory are all here contained in these few 
words where we see too the power of God in the exaltation. The 
Offertory verse is in fact taken from one of the great Paschal 
psalms: The Lord’s right hand has wrought mightily; the Lord’s 
tight hand has exalted me. I shall not die but Jive and tell forth the 
mighty deeds of the Lord. Here is a clear anticipation, strongly 
expressed, of the Resurrection which in liturgical terms is almost 
upon us. 

In an earlier day there was in fact no Proper for the evening 
Mass of Maundy Thursday. The Canon was so to say the Proper 
and even now it is made proper to the day. Thus we read in the 
Communicantes: ‘‘Celebrating this sacred day when Jesus Christ 
our Lord was delivered up for us . . .”’; traditus est, “was betrayed” 
and handed over to His enemies, and we are reminded that the 
passage of Christ from this world to His Father did not take place 
without the intervention of wicked men. Finally, the Church asks 
us to accompany Our Lord in going forth from this world to His 
Father in a vigil when we meditate on His redeeming love for us. 

Maundy Thursday is overshadowed by the sorrow of the Cross 
no less than it looks forward to the Resurrection. Good Friday 
celebrates the Triumph of the Cross and everywhere in the rite 
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there are echoes of the Resurrection to come. We remember the 
phrase of the first lesson: “‘vivificabit nos post duos dies; in die tertia 
suscitabit nos”, words which ever since the time of Tertullian have 
been seen as a prophecy of the Resurrection. Even the difficult 
Canticle of Habacuc yields a paschal content. As early as Saint 
Cyprian it was interpreted as referring to the Cross, i.e. to the 
triumph of the Cross which is seen as the last and greatest of the 
magnalia Dei, the saving acts of God beginning with the deliverance 
from Egypt and continuing with the leading of the Israelites through 
the desert into the land flowing with milk and honey. In fact, this 
Canticle and the Collect that comes before the second lesson form 
a bridge leading to the paschal theme explicitly stated in the reading 
from Exodus 12, which ends with the words: “est enim Phase (id est 
transitus) Domini”. It is the passage of the Lord, foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament and now fulfilled in the New. We are celebrating 
the passage of Christ who through the agony of the Cross is passing 
from this world to His Father so that we may live and enjoy the 
life of the Risen Lord. 

As the texts make clear in the Adoration of the Cross we are 
celebrating what Saint Leo called the gloria Crucis, the triumph or 
victory that the drama of Calvary really was, even though it was 
worked out in pain and ignominy. Both the pain and the triumph 
are sung in the Reproaches, which come to us from the East, as 
does the whole rite of the Adoration, and even the keening notes of 
the chant do not disguise that they are a hymn of triumph: Holy 
God, strong God, God immortal, have mercy on us; and in the 
closing antiphon (again from the East and very ancient) the 
Resurrection and the joy that comes of it are explicitly mentioned: 
We worship thy Cross, O Lord: and we praise and glorify thy 
holy Resurrection: for behold, by the wood of the Cross joy came 
into the whole world. With the great hymn Pange lingua which 
closes the rite and which séts out the whole history of our redemption 
we are consciously singing of the triumph of the Cross though the 
price of this victory is kept before us: 


Felle potus ecce languet, 
Spina, clavi, lancea, 
Mite corpus perforarunt, 
Unda manat et cruor. 


In fact, the liturgy of these days maintains a marvellous balance 
in which all aspects of the saving redemption are presented to us. 
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With the Vigil we are at the heart of the Passover. The Church 
is dead. Even the simplest elements of life, like fire and water, 
have to be summoned up from the depths, have to be recreated, 
as it were: all has to be made new. The fundamental rhythm of the 
rite is that of the Passover. We begin in the darkness, symbol of 
the world of evil spirits and we proceed through the light and the 
word and the water to the new life now flowing in abundance from 
the Risen Christ until we come to union with Him in the Easter 
Eucharist which in turn is an anticipation of the unending light and 
joy of heaven. In the Vigil the whole work of our redemption is 
summed up. The rite does not confine itself merely to the Resurrec- 
tion or to the festival of light or even Baptism taken in isolation. 
If Maundy Thursday and Good Friday look forward to the Resur- 
rection, the Vigil is a feast of the redemption in all its breadth and 
depth. The redeeming acts of Christ are its centre, the Church is 
renewed and through Baptism (or the renewal of baptismal grace 
within us) and the Eucharist the people enter into Christ’s Passover 
and are committed to a new stage of living out of the resurrection 
life in their daily work. 

It would be impossible to resume here all the wealth of doctrine 
that is to be found in the texts of the Vigil. We can but single out 
one or two significant details. Thus, the Paschal Candle which is 
venerated with singular honour is the symbol of the Risen Christ 
as well as of the new life that flows from Him but also, as the 
marking of the candle with the five glorious wounds makes clear, 
it is the symbol of the Risen Christ who was crucified and who 
bears the marks of His Passion in eternity. The Exsultet is a hymn 
of the redemption and recalls the whole redeeming work of God 
from the rescuing of the Israelites from the slavery of Egypt to the 
climax of that work on the Cross and in the Resurrection. It sings 
of the night of grace when all crimes are banished, when faults are 
washed away and innocence is restored to the fallen. The redemption 
that happened long ago is here made present to us: “This is the 


night when all those who throughout the world believe in Christ 
_ are rescued from the corruption of the world and the darkness of 


sin, are restored to grace and admitted to the fellowship of the 
saints”. This is the night when Christ broke the bonds of death and 
ascended victoriously from the Pit. There can be little doubt that 
in this, possibly fourth century hymn, the two phases of the redeem- 
ing work of Christ, the Cross and the Resurrection, are very closely 
associated. 

As we have seen, there is the Passover of Christ, there is the 
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Passover of the Church which she undergoes through the liturgy 
which makes it present and there is finally the Passover of each 
Christian who is committed to living with and for Christ. This 
Passover was begun in us at Baptism, and now on this Easter night 
its grace is renewed in us, as the homily the priest delivers to the 
people after the Blessing of the Font makes clear. Each Easter we 
begin a new stage of our Christ life and that involves a continual 
passing over from death (to sin and self) to light. The “imitation 
of Christ” is in fact a living with the Risen Christ and through 
Him even our pain and suffering may be transfigured. 


J. D. CRICHTON 
14 Priest Lane, Pershore, Worcs., England 


National Resurgence 


The moral recovery of a people is possible through the restoration | 
of the moral law and the individual conscience, through faith and} 


personal prayer, through discipline and systematic effort. 
The reading of the morning or evening paper tells me of sterile 
political discussions, tax increases, the multiplication of crimes and 


accidents due to the imprudence and inadvertence of travellers and} 


householders. All this instead of arousing my righteous anger of 


virtuous indignation, should inspire me to examine my conscience | 


and formulate concrete resolutions. 


In order that, as far as in my power, I do not allow “each one to ! 
do what he wants” in my country and in my social group, I must 


first begin with myself. 


—Gaston Brillet, C.Or.: Meditations on the Old Testament, I,} 
p. 92-3 (trans. Kathryn O'Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Desclée, 


New York). 
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BUILDING THE HOUSE OF 


CARDINAL GIACOMO LERCARO 


HE invitation sent by the chairman of this study group to 
preside over the conferring of awards on the projects presented 
here? is a high honour and gives me the privilege of this 
charming meeting with you and through you with today’s sacred 
architecture in the United States. 
You surely realise why a bishop is so deeply interested in the 
problems of all kinds of sacred art and especially those of architecture. 


It is not only a question of good taste and beauty. But even if it 


were there would be sufficient reason for the interest of a bishop who, 
embodying the full priesthood of Christ, is placed in his Church by 
the Holy Spirit for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Consequently he cannot help but “love the beauty of the house of 
God”, since it is a means of giving praise less unworthy of divine 
majesty and of making the house where the children of God meet 
to sing His praise more inviting. 

Indeed, painting, sculpture and all the figurative arts are essentially 
concerned with the worship of God, since they increase devotion 
and sometimes even touch the truths of doctrine and of faith. This 
is the reason for the watchful attention of the Church, which was 
compelled to defend sacred images in the struggle against the 


- Iconoclasts, even to shedding of the blood of her martyrs. 


The Church always venerates sacred images but she also keeps 


watch lest their function as means to an end be frustrated, failing 


to convey the truths of doctrine to the faithful, or failing to make 


the right connection between invisible reality and its outward 
expression. 


The pastor of souls faces the problem or architecture with keen 


t} interest today. He realises how urgent and important it is to lead 
_ people more and more to participate in the sacred mysteries, to 
_ understand the rite and to have a share in the development of the 


1. Address delivered by Cardinal Lercaro at the Seminar of artists and 


architects during the twentieth Liturgical Conference held at the University of 


Notre Dame, 23-26 August 1959. (This seminar was study group No. 1, devoted to 
the Church structure and participation in the Mass.) Reproduced here by 
kind permission of LITURGICAL ARTS, New York. 

2. The chairman of this study group was the Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, 
Glenmary Home Missions, Glenmary, Ohio. 
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liturgical action, insofar as the faithful are allowed to do so. And 
the providential rulings in many Pontifical documents, which stretch 
from the Motu Proprio by Pius X (12 November 1903) to the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (3 September 1958, 
feast of Saint Pius X) have found a wonderful response in our 
Catholic people. 

All this, which until some years ago might not have aroused any 
interest at all, is today a real need for the Catholic soul, a soul 
thinking according to the directives given by the Church through 
papal pronouncements or diocesan rulings. 

But it is evident that the more functional the architectural structure 
of the Church, the easier, the more real and effective, will be the 
understanding and the participation of the congregation. Functional 
architecture, from the point of the view of the liturgy, tries to make 
possible the actual meeting of the congregation with the priest, not 
only through interior spiritual assent but also by means of active 
physical attendance of the community in the development of the 
liturgical action. Modern technical resources make this easier, by 
providing a complete and satisfactory solution to several problems 
which in previous times presented difficulties that could not be 
overcome. Such problems are, for instance, situating the altar so 
that it may be seen by the whole congregation, placing the ambo 
suitably for its purpose, providing adequate illumination and 
suitable acoustics. Even though all this is not sufficient, by itself, to 
create an interior liturgical spirit, all the same it offers a great 
opportunity to the artist who really understands his subject—the 
church—and is gifted with personal creative resources. 

The architect, therefore, who plans to give a church to a com- 
munity, in a city or in a country village, must feel that he becomes 
the interpreter of the religious soul of that particular community— 
a Catholic soul, with its characteristic features formed by tradition, 
by social environment, by geographical setting, by peculiar local 
circumstances. 

The architect who knows that the church is the house of God 
in the midst of the houses of men searches through serious studies— 
enlightened by love and, if necessary, based on sociological inquiry 
—to find the inner face of the location. He studies the general 
building plan of which the church is going to be one element, 
possibly a prime element. 

It will be the chief concern of the architect to give to the church 
that character which will distinguish it from the usual dwellings, 
offices, shops and any other kind of public building and show it 
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clearly as the holy house of God, without however being in jarring 
contrast to its surroundings. All men may then have respect for it: 
“terribilis est locus iste; vere Domus Dei est’. At the same time, 
however, men must feel it to be their home, the house of God in the 
midst of the houses of His children, “‘quam dilecta tabernacula tua, 
Domine’’. 

Looking at the church which he is to create, the architect must 
understand well the element of sacredness: ‘‘domum Dei decet 
sanctitudo”’. This sacredness is primarily sincerity, expressed in the 
clear and thorough line of the design and in the adherence to it of all 
structural and decorative elements. Any tinselling, any over-structure, 
any deceitful or artificial effects achieved by means of extrinsic 
elements, betray a lack of sincerity. So also does the attempt to 
lay a veneer of modernity over old schemes and even more so the 
pretence of conjuring up ancient styles using new techniques, as, 
for instance, attempting to build a romanesque or gothic structure 
with reinforced concrete. 

But sincerity in design and building, though basic elements of a 
religious construction, are not enough to give the seal of sacredness; 
just as it is certainly necessary for a man to be honest and true, 
but this does not make him a saint. 

Holiness comes to man by his intimate meeting with God in 
faith and grace; and this encounter with God is necessary also to 
translate into the church to be built the mark of sacredness. It is 
evident that the necessary communion with God is to be found 
first in the soul of the architect who, being a faithful friend of God 
by grace, intends to give Him a house, with the humble and aweful 
love of a son working for his father; as we read of Abraham playing 


_ host to the Lord in his tent, in the oak wood of Mambre. 


The artist who feels the high responsibility of his task and his own 
unworthiness, prays; and his prayer is humble and confident; it is 
like a struggle to bring down a ray from heaven, which may give 
light to the new construction and reveal the presence of God, as did 
the white cloud that descended upon the Temple of Solomon on its 
dedication. 

It might be objected that in the past great architects were not 


always saints; and my answer is that in the golden age of sacred 


architecture, even if the architect did not wear the halo of a saint, 
there was such a climate of deep faith and spiritual awe in the souls 
of all people that, whatever might have been the personal qualities 
of the artist, the light and atmosphere of that world were reflected 
in his work. 
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But the architect who is a believer loves and prays and meditates 
on the sacred liturgy. And as soon as he gets his spark of inspiration, 
he finds, even in the most austere simplicity, the right combination 
of lines to render the greatest things in a language that is mystery 
and light at the same time. 

I have seen in a modern church eschatological doctrine (waiting 
for the glorious return of Christ) translated into a few scant elements, 
austere, almost harsh. Only a simple word of initiation was needed 
to bring forth the sacredness of what, at first sight, seemed to be 
only structural disorientation. 

Called to be sincere and sacred, the structure is ideally to offer 
itself to the service of the sacred liturgy, keeping in mind the active 
participation of the faithful, because the church is the house of 
God and also the house of His children. 

The criterion for the distribution of the interior space is related, 
above all, to the needs of the sacred rites and to the authorised 
manner of participation of the congregation: the more the develop- 
ment of the lines (chiefly in the general plan) matches the spirit of 
the liturgy and allows it to be lived in its beauty and perfection, the 
more will the church be an instrument of the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 

Without going into too much detail, I want to say that I cannot 
conceive a modern church without a pronao (narthex) making the 
separation of sacred from worldly things and bringing the children 
into communion with God in His house. I rather favour the idea of a 
quadriportico (a forecourt) that makes possible a solemn, processional 
entrance; or at least, I would request the minimum possibility of a 
procession through the church. 

Likewise, in order to be faithful to the spirit of the liturgy, I} 
cannot accept the idea of a baptistery or a confessional near the 
altar rather than at the entrance of the church; neither could I} 
imagine them too small—especially the baptistery; there must be} 
room for the community to share in the happy event of a new child} 
of God coming to increase the family. 

Moreover, I cannot bear to look at an altar choked by bulky,| 
decorative cornices, looking like a shelf attached to a monumental} 
construction. I do not like an altar too far from the congregation,| 
for it makes too difficult and too cold the contact between the priest} 
and the faithful. For the same reason I do not like a communion 
rail which is not easily accessible to an orderly procession of the 
congregation towards the table of the Father. 

You have understood, by what I have just told you, that no} 
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prejudice may remain today against a modern view of sacred 
architecture. While in my opinion, the question whether a church 
should be built according to old tradition or according to a more 
modern style should not even be asked, we must admit that, 
unfortunately, in countries of ancient civilisation and in mission 
areas it is accepted as a fixed rule that only traditional patterns, 
sometimes coinciding with a fossilised style, are considered the only 
genuine expression of a sacred Catholic building. So, absurd 
examples of this insincerity, which we condemned earlier, have 
become more and more frequent and, in mission areas, the local 
art has been ostracised, whereas it might have made a rich con- 
tribution, just as Greek and Roman art made in the early days of 
paleo-Christian basilicas. 

Thus they choked, without profit—indeed with great damage— 
the legitimate aspirations of people to express their faith in forms 
congenial to their own taste and tradition. And this contrary to the 
practice of all former ages; in the past, the history of sacred archi- 
tecture, from Constantine to the early fourteenth century, is, we 
may say, the history of architecture itself, showing several styles 
in turn since all were allowed to express the sacredness of the 
house of God in their own way. 

If a tradition is to be found in sacred architecture, this tradition 
teally consists in the acceptance of every expression of artistic 
taste to be used for God’s glory, provided holiness and liturgical 
functionalism be observed. We may apply even here what Saint 
Paul stated for all walks of life: “‘All is yours but you belong to 
Christ and Christ belongs to God”’. 

But you well understand that if the artist is permitted and even 


- encouraged by the necessity of being sincere in his work to express 


himself in the artistic style of his own time, no excuse of modernity 
can ever justify what is ugly or what pretends to be modern only 
because it is artificially new or eccentric. 

The church, in a word, must be sacred, functional and beautiful. 

Dear architects: I have wished to tell you all this only to show 
you how glad I am to see you and to preside at the awarding of the 
prizes for these fine plans. 

I consider your work a real apostolate and, in so thinking, I am 
not far from the mind of the Church, as the Holy Father Pius XII 
declared in his encyclical letter Musicae Sacrae disciplina when he 
said that the work of singers, players and musical composers was 
in itself an apostolate. 

No different from music, architecture places your work as learned 
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men and master builders and the skills you were given by the 
Creator himself, at the service of God and of the sanctification of 
His children. 

The award and recognition you receive today from the hierarchy 
is only a token of the greater award God keeps for you and of the 
praises He awards to his faithful servants who have used their 
talents: “ENTER INTO THE GLORY OF OUR LORD”. To all of you my 
best wishes and my blessing. 


+GIACOMO CARDINAL LERCARO 
Bologna 


Recovery 


Those who were responsibe for the resurrection of the nation 
(under Esdras and Nehemias) were first, the people with their now 
deepened interior life: faith in God, fidelity to the Law, patience and 
hard work. 

Secondly, the leaders. . . . We must admire their abnegation, 
their generosity in sharing whatever wealth was still theirs. We must 
pay special attention to their spirit of union, without which all the 
rest would have been vain. 


—Gaston Brillet, C.Or.: Meditations on the Old Testament, |, 


p. 183 (trans. Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Desclée, New | 


York). 
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A CATHOLIC NOVEL? 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 


HE Devil’s Advocate! as a much-noticed book needs no further 
unqualified praise. At this stage rather its perspectives deserve 
some scrutiny at greater depth. Though it is only the second 

straight novel from Mr. West (who also wrote the factual Children 
of the Sun) it passes the primary test of a novel; you cannot leave it 
down. Narrative grip, constructive ability, a remarkable ear for 
lively dialogue—with these essentials he is brilliantly gifted. His 
setting is sharply observed too for he knows his poverty-stricken 
South and the familiar anomalies of the Mediterranean Church— 
faith and superstition, pagan atavism and Catholic mysticism, 
devout reaction and pragmatic social reform—are summarised 
pithily (with all the edge ofa Peyrefitte) but also more justly than usual. 
For these clashing Calabrian extremes are presented as local phases 
of the Church’s perennial paradox as it straddles the worlds of 
nature and Grace, matter and spirit, the flesh and the soul. His 
crystallisations of all this could hardly be bettered—verbally. It is 
also to his credit that he tries to work out his basic theme on many 
different levels. It is embodied in the two central figures of Giacomo 
Nerone whose name has inspired an unauthorised cult in the villages 
of Gemelli dei Monti since his execution there by partisans during 
the Allied advance in 1943 and Monsignor Blaise Meredith, the 
English priest from the Congregation of Rites sent to investigate 
a possible cause of Beatification as advocatus diaboli. This official 
search through a maze of concealments for the truth about Nerone 
ends inconclusively (a weakness in the plot by the way) but his own 
inner quest as man and priest has been thereby fulfilled. 

The quest-like plot is advanced however by a set of incidents and 
characters stirred into a familiar broth: Nina, who was Giacomo’s 


mistress; the English-born Contessa who wished to be; Aldo Meyer, 


the Jewish doctor and disillusioned liberal; Paolo, the natural 
son of Giacomo and Nina; Nicholas Black, the homosexual English 
painter; and Father Anselmo, the scandal of the parish. Despite all 


this—fornication, seduction, minor perversion, minor ecstasy and 


miracle capped by a melodramatic suicide—it is surprising how 


‘Moving the various relationships remain. The only character who 


temains unconvincing on Mr. West’s own terms is the painter, Black, 

while the various elements from the “tough” school of Catholic 

fiction (e.g., Father Anselmo’s concubinage) are handled not with 

any unusual delicacy but with a compassionate understanding above 

the average. His frankness will surprise only those unacquainted 
1. By Morris West. London: Heinemann. 1959. Pp. 300. Price 16/-. 
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with his primitive mise-en-scéne and with the tradition of fiction 
in which he writes. Over and above mere frankness, however, he 


indulges in a hearty, slangy vulgarity more in the manner of Bruce | 


Marshall and the Americans than of Graham Greene and the 


French school. The tone is thus: “‘You’ve got religion like an itch } 


in the crutch and you'll carry it till the day you die” (p. 210). ‘ “‘Jnter 
faeces et urinam nascimur’, the Bishop quoted quietly, ‘‘It was a 
saint who said it and—it applies equally to Popes and priests 
and the prostitutes of Reggio di Calabria’.” . .. Straining of his 
figures in such a common fashion is all the more regrettable since 
Mr. West doesn’t need to do it and can illuminate in other ways the 
painful paradoxes which concern him so genuinely. 

Neither does he abstain from some of the less ingenuous 
devices of the contemporary novel of good and evil. In particular he 
relies on a pervasive context of perversion (the Contessa’s and 
Nicholas Black’s) to romanticise the relative “rightness” of hetero- 
sexual love—in the case of the adolescents Paolo and Rosetta, a 
Grecian idyll near the phallic Grotto of the Faun, in the central case 
of Giacomo and Nina, a love to which marriage is hardly relevant. 
Taken as a whole throughthe complementary characters of Giacomo 
and Blaise Meredith the novel represents yet another defence of 
romantic passion. 

“Defence” and not “‘appraisal’”’ is the word and so the religious 
theme is in the end amlviguously dealt with. All the more pity too 


that this flaw should touch the portrait of Blaise Meredith, an} 


original and arresting figure in the long line of fictional priests and 
- one with whom Morris West has broken new ground. As usual one 
would wish him to be a compulsory theme for clerics. They would 
find an ecclesiastical and priestly tale rooted in common human 
experience. Through him they would be reminded that “‘love is the 
most terrible thing in the world’ (p. 269) and that “‘the heart has 
deeper reasons than most preachers ever knew”. They might 
however have a few reserves of their own. 

The death sentence of a six-month’s cancer shocks Meredith into 
the feeling that he has never lived, either as man or priest. The 
reasons for this are connected with Meredith’s temperament and 
circumstances rather than with the nature of the priesthood (a more 
refined and Gallic theme being thus avoided). His dry English heart 
has gathered dust from his official job among the Vatican archives. 
Celibate by profession, bachelor by disposition, cerebral by training, 
he has never felt the need to ask a human favour much less to 
surrender to a personal relationship of any kind. A stranger to pity, 
fear, love, a man “with no passion in his life’ he has kept all the 
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rules, only to realises now that this is not enough and that heis empty. 
He has to learn fellowship and re-enter the human family before 
he can establish a direct personal relationship with God. While 
probing for the facts about Nerone he moves from the mind of the 


_ Church into its heart, discovering friendship with Aurelio, bishop of 


Valenta, compassion and self-sacrifice with Meyer, the natural 
sanctity of the heart from Nina, the byways of affection through 
Father Anselmo, the Contessa and Paolo. 

A Christian mystery, a consecrated theme—if it were left at that. 
The author is keenly aware of the desiccation of personality brought 
on by mere devotion to a system or idea and complicates the 
problem of feeling with the added burden of religious belief. 
With sympathies fully engaged we follow Meredith along the tricky 
path through love of man to love of God only to be tripped in the 
end over the old ambiguities. Mr. West is just not careful enough 
with those big words “‘passion” and “‘love’’. Many partial insights 
which would have dubious value in a tract have their legitimate 
contexts in a novel—Meredith’s feeling, for instance (p. 22), that 
the unscarred priest might have less merit in the end than the sinner 
or that the lovers on the train (p. 28) were nearer to the divine 
design than himself; and few of us will deny that the element of 
love in carnal sin (Anselmo’s or Nina’s, p. 277) is its “‘redeeming” 


_ feature. The act of love however provides a simile on the first page 


of the novel and is never very far away, e.g., p. 70 or p. 104—‘“‘And 


_ love in all its forms and degrees is a surrender of bodies in the small 
_ death of the bed, the surrender of the spirit in the great death which 
_ isthe moment of union between God and man’”’. Romantic confusion 
_ finally blossoms when Meredith, noticing how Rosa “‘was like a wife”’ 
_ to Anselmo, feels he has “‘wasted his life” in the priesthood (p. 


168). The old analogies are pressed until they turn into the new 


» sophistries: “The act of love is, like the act of faith, a surrender; 


and I believe that the one conditions the other. . . . It was in the 


| splendour of my surrender to Nina and hers to me that I first 


understood how a man might surrender himself to God. The 


' moment of love is a moment of union of body and spirit and the 


act of faith is mutual and implicit . . .” (p. 274). The words are 


Giacomo’s but the now supposedly illumined Meredith does not 


disapprove. The notion that the act of love bestows knowledge and 
divinity is as old as mankind; the theme itself is not a matter for 
refutation. To treat it in this way however—exalting it as an initiatory 
Tite into faith, hope and charity—is one of the spiritual vulgarities 


of the “Catholic” novel today. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-IV 


HOLINESS IN THE PRIESTHOOD 


PATRICK J. BROPHY 


ra HE gospels are an offer, a naive and tempting offer: Would 
you like to live in a completely new way?... What the gospels 
tell us is that in this new way of life and of communion, 
which is born of the heart and which is called the Kingdom of God, 
there are no nations but only persons’. This Russian voice, from 


Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, speaks of man’s Christian opportunity | 


which is holiness. Christ invites us to rise above our human level, 
He enables us to stretch the wings of effort in the divine sphere, 
thereby opening up possibilities which make our life an exhilarating 


spiritual adventure. Léon Bloy saw only one cloud on the human } 
horizon—not to be a saint. Jesus Christ is holiness in the flesh, | 
God-made-man for our salvation, wanting to make us godlike | 


through our loving service of the three divine Persons. 
THE ESSENTIAL PRIEST 


Holiness comes only of contact with God through the mediation 
of a man who has a foot in both camps, Jesus Christ, the one who 


goes between God and man. “Son of God though He was, He | 
learned obedience in the school of suffering, and now, his full | 


achievement reached, He wins eternal salvation for all those who 


rende: obedience to Him. A high priest in the line of Melchisedech, | 


so God has called him’”’.! Christ is the essential priest who exemplifies 
in His own Person the summit of human achievement. “Christ did 
not raise himself to the dignity of the high priesthood; it was God 
that raised Him to it’’.? The flowering of His human perfections in 
Palestine yielded the incomparable fruit of the union of Christ’s 
manly nature with the divine which constitutes the perennial wonder 
and joy of heaven. Christ was not a priest for Himself. “I have 
come so that they may have life, and have it more abundantly”. 
The prototype of sanctity is for our imitation. 


Christ arranged to perpetua.e the work of sanctification, which [ 


He came on earth to do, by selecting other men who, while them- 
selves profiting from His red mption, would be the instrumental 


1, Heb. 5:10. 
2. Heb. 5:5 
3. John 10:10. 
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means of passing on its benefits to others. These men, who were 
later called apostles because of their persona and official commission 
to preach the gospel to every creature, He made to be with 
Him. Freely “‘He called to Him those whom it pleased Him to call”’.4 
He formed and taught them, expressing disappointment that they 
failed to recognise Him for who He was in spite of the long months 
they had passed in His company. “‘What, Philip, Jesus said to him, 
here am I, who have been all this while in your company; hast thou 
not learned to recognise Me yet? Whoever has seen Me, has seen 
the Father”’.® “Learn of Me” He had first said to these friends whom 
He would send out as His official representatives on the day He 
ascended into heaven. He promised them the comforting presence 
of the Holy Spirit, who “‘will in his turn make everything plain, and 
recall to your minds everything I have said to you”’.’ 

On the night before He died Christ instituted a sacrament of 
thanksgiving which linked up with the sacrificial offering of Himself 
that He was to make on Good Friday and which they were to renew 
in memory of Him. “Do this for a commemoration of Me”, was His 
express command.’ He made them priests then, sharers in His own 
priesthood. Later, on the Mount of Olives, He solemnly charged 
them: “Go out all over the world and preach the g spel to the whole 
of creation”.® In the upper room He had explained their mission 
clearly: “‘I came upon an errand from my Father, and now I am 
sending you out in my turn”’.® The whole point of the gospel He 
had epitomised for them: ‘Eternal life is knowing Thee, who art 
the only true God, and Jesus Chris: whom Thou has sent”.!° The 
apostles felt an urgent responsibility for their mission. ““God has 
more right to be obeyed than men”, Peter fearlessly told the council 
which had forbidden the apostles to preach." The world is waiting 
on their message. ‘‘And how can they listen, asks Paul, without a 
preacher to listen to?’’2 Those who are sent by Christ must speak 
of Him. ‘‘When I preach the gospel, I take no credit for that; I act 
under constraint: .t would go hard with me indeed if | did not 
preach the gospe.”’. ® 
4. Mark 3:13. 

5. John 14:9. 

6. John 14:26. 

7. I Cor. 11:24; Luke 22:19. 
8. Mark 16:15. 

9. John 20:21. 

10. John 17:3. 

11. Acts 5:29. 
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THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


With a missionary task to “‘bring salvation to the ends of the 
earth’! and conscious of Christ’s parting words—‘‘and behold | 
am with you all through the days that are coming, until the con- 
summation of the world’!*—the apostles provided other workers 
to take up where they left off. These key-men in the expanding 
Church were the bishops. Some of them are named every time the 
Mass of the Latin rite is celebrated—Linus, Cletus, Clement, Ignatius, 
Cyprian—as if to remind us that their work is still going on. 

What in those spring-fresh days of the apostolic Church was the 
ideal of priestly virtue proposed to the new men who answered the 
call to be witnesses to Christ ‘‘in Jerusalem and throughout Judea, 
in Samaria, yes and to the ends of the earth’’?!° We are fortunate 
enough to possess what amounts to a sketch of the ideal churchman 
from the pen of Saint Ignatius who succeeded Saint Peter as bishop 
of Antioch. His letters enjoyed a veneration little short of that 
given to the inspired writings in the first centuries. 

Ignatius is being hurried on to a martyr’s crown at Rome. What 
he writes is from the heart, the testament of a latter-day apostle, 
underlining what he regards as the distinctively priestly qualities he 
would wish to see adorning the Church. “I exhort you’, he urges 
his hosts at Magnesia, “‘to strive to do all things in harmony with 
God: the bishop is to preside in the place of God, while the priests 
are to function as the council of the apostles and the deacons, who 
are most dear to me, are entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ”. 

Ignatius has the high-priestly prayer of the supper room so deeply 
imprinted on his mind that he cannot talk of Church or priests 
except in terms of unity and love. “‘That they should be ail one, as 
We are one’’!’ is his sole theme. “‘It is proper for you to act in agree- 
ment with the mind of the bishop; and this you do. Certain it is that 
your priestly college, which is a credit to its name, is a credit to God; 
for it harmonises with the bishop as completely as the strings with 
the harp. That is why in the symphony of your concord and love 
the praises of Jesus Christ are sung. But you, the rank and file, 
should also form a choir, so that... you may with one voice sing 
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a song to the Father”. What Saint Ignatius prescribes here for the 
Ephesian clergy are the conditions for true holiness. 

Pope Saint Clement, Saint Peter’s third successor at Rome, in 
praising Saint Paul’s apostolic achievement describes how he “‘won 
the splendid renown which his faith had earned. He taught the right 
manner of life to the whole world’’. What is held up for admiration 
in the first priests is their pastoral zeal and the conformity of their 
lives with what they preach. Holiness is to be the badge and trade- 
mark by which they are to be recognised. Professional men of God 
must show that they live by God and in Him, making palpable in 
their effects the riches they propose to dispense to others. 

“Follow my example then as I follow the example of Christ” is 
Paul’s priestly headline for his Corinthian converts.!® The apostle 
was very conscious that the preachers first lesson should be his own 
life. ‘And on your side”, he commends in the Thessalonians, “you 
followed our example, the Lord’s example”.?° Every action, word 
and thought of Saint Paul bears the stamp of genuine priestliness. 
“I am executing a commission. .. . All that I do, I do for the sake 
of the gospel promises, to win myself a share in them’’.*? 

Saint Paul sees in the discharge of the priestly office the means of 
sanctification for the priest himself. “‘Lay down these rules for 
the brethren”, he urges Timothy, ‘‘and thou wilt show thyself a 
true servant of Jesus Christ, thriving on the principles of that faith 
whose wholesome doctrine thou hast followed”.*? ‘“‘Make thyself a 
model of speech and behaviour for the faithful, all love, all faith, 
all purity. Reading, preaching, instruction, let these be thy constant 
care while I am absent. A special grace has been entrusted to thee... 
do not let it suffer from neglect. . .. Two things claim thy attention, 
thyself and the teaching of the faith; spend thy care on them; so 
wilt thou and those who listen to thee achieve salvation”.”° For Saint 
Paul the proof of the priesthood is that it sanctifies. “‘I would remind 
thee’, he writes to Timothy, “‘to fan the flame of that special grace 
which God kindled in thee, when my hands were laid upon thee”’.”4 

Since Holy Orders is the sacrament of the Christian community, 
no man becomes a priest for himself but for the Church. Indeed the 
priest stands in the same absolute need of salvation as every other 
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man. Yet the office whch he has taken on may no: be regarded as a 
hazard or handicap to spiritual progress. It is at once a total com- 
mitment and an extraordinary asset which puts him in a particularly 
advantageous position, provided that the special conditions for 
priestly holiness are observed. “‘Thou art God’s soldier, and the 
soldier on service, if he would please the captai1 who enlisted him, 
will refuse to be entangled in the business of daily life. . . . The 
athlete will win no crown, if he does not observe the rules of the 
contest; the first share in the harvest goes to the abourer who has { 
toiled for it’’.* 

We come to the heart of the matter when Paul counsels Timothy: 
“Fix thy mind on Jesus Christ . . . that is the gospel that I preach. ... 
We are to share his life’’.*® Christ’s accredited representatives, the 
bishops, are the only ones who can maintain us in contact with 
Christ. Union with them is union with Christ. “There must be no > 
divisions among you”, Paul chides the Corinthians; ‘“‘you must be | 
restored to unity of mind and purpose”’.?’ Nihil sine episcopo is the | 
motto for apostolic efficacy which Pope John proposes in 1960 as | 
Saint Ignatius did in 106. “‘Where the bishop appears, there let the 
people be, just as where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church”. } 
He praises the clergy of Magnesia in that they are ‘“‘wise in God and 
therefore defer to the bishop or, rather not to him but to the Father 
of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of all men”. 


UNION WITH THE BISHOP 


For Saint Ignatius, moulded by apostolic tradition and bishop of | 
a pivotal see in the missionary world, the essence of priestly holiness } 
is union with the “bishop who is to preside in the place of God”. So | 
authoritative a witness compels us to ask if we are not neglecting » 
at our peril to face the implications of the fact that the bishop, a man | 
taken from among men, who commissions his fellow-men to act as _ 
ministers of Christ and dispensers of the Christian mysteries, controls _ 
the Christ-appointed sources of holiness. “Let no one do anything 
in the Church apart from the bishop . . . whatever he approves is | 3 
also pleasing to Christ”’. 

The meaning of the bishop is Christ. He is the Christian pat | 4 
excellence, sharing to the fullest extent in the priesthood of Christ. 
He is he only Christian to whom Christ said: “You, therefore, must | 
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go out making disciples of all nations’. Hippolytus says that 
bishops have the charism of leadership. Priests are the bishop’s 
assistants—‘‘co-operatores ordinis nostri”, the Pontifical calls them 
—and like him they must keep Christ before their eyes, realising in 
their person something of the Christliness they ambition to pass 
on to others. If they are not bringing Christ to men, they are fakes 
and imposters. Without Christ they can do nothing, they are nothing. 
They are “‘shepherds of his own choice” called to a life which runs 
sharp against the grain. Christ has determined the position of the 
priest in the Church and it is only by conforming himself to the ideal 
which is Christ that a man can be true to the demands of his priest- 
hood. Only a bishop can make a priest and the condition for progress 
in the special sacerdotal friendship to which he has been admitted 
is constant union with his bishop. A freelance in the priesthood is 
an anomaly. “The branch that does not live on in the vine can yield 
no fruit of itself”’.5° “It profits you therefore”, Saint Ignatius urged 
the Ephesians, ‘‘to continue in your flawless unity, that you may at 
all times have a share in God”. 


A PIVOTAL POINT OBSCURED 


How has it come about that this vital link between bishop and 
priest as a condition of pr gress in priestly holiness receives less 
than its due emphasis? The topic is not much discussed in seminaries. 
There is no formal theological treatise De Episcopo. Writing on 
priestly holiness has been inspired in the main by literature intended 
for religious whose spiritual advancement hinges on the faithful 
observance of rule. Writers on the priesthood offer only disjointed 
analyses of priestly virtues, devotions and practices which are 
fragmentary and unsatisfying. Because they neglect the situation of 
the diocesan priest in regard to his bishop in the diocesan community 
—an unfamiliar conception this—such authors leave one suspecting 
that the non-regular clergy are cut-down religious who somehow 
have failed to make the real thing—monks without the walls. 
Theoretically perfect priests but unlovable because exclusively 
centred on self-sanctification have been formed in this tradition. 
They live in the world as if they regretted every contact with it 
instead of being burned up with the desire to Christianise every- 
thing in it. 

28. Matt. 28:19. 
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The priesthood, it should be recalled, is not of the perfection of the 
religious life. The first monasteries had few priests. The early Church 
did not know of priests not dependant on a bishop. Unfortunately 
great bishops in the tradition of Ambrose, Gregory, Chrysostom 
and Augustine were not common after 800. By the 1300s when 
towns had arisen and the mendicant orders were flourishing, the 
prestige of bishops and diocesan clergy had declined. The friars built 
churches to care for souls in the populous centres. They had know- 
ledge, eloquence and zeal. When the Council of Trent met, the 
diocesan clergy were in partial eclipse. Many of the regulations for 
seminary reform introduced by the fathers at Trent remained 
inoperative, as Saint Vincent de Paul and other reformers discovered. 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE SECULAR PRIEST 


We have had to wait until the present world crisis in vocations 
to the diocesan priesthood for theological approaches to the 
sacrament of Order and the spirituality of the secular clergy. 
Attempts to formulate a theology of the lay apostolate have had the 
side effect of bringing into sharper focus the true position of the 
bishop and his priests in the Church. When Catholic Action is seen 
to be the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy, 
the primacy of the bishop in his diocese is underlined. Militant 
lay apostles are the finest apologists of the hierarchy. To their families 
the Church looks with confidence for the priests of tomorrow. 

The first obligation of the diocesan priest is pastoral zeal. All 
zeal that is according to God must be guided by the one official 
pastor of the diocese. “‘Be shepherds to the flock God has given you”, 
Saint Peter advises. ‘Carry out your charge as God would have it 
done, cordially ... generously .. . but setting an example as best you 
may to the flock”.*! To the extent that the clergy are of one mind 
and heart with their bishop, responsive as the strings of the harp, 
will their spiritual potential increase. The priesthood is a social 
function. A priest has to save his soul by helping others to save 


theirs—“I dedicate myself for their sakes, that they may be dedicated | 


through the truth’’.82 Like Moses he has come down from the 
mountain of God to mix with the people. But he is one of a team in 


which unbridled individualism has no place. The clergy constitute | 
a diocesan community, one in head, in aims and in the means to be | 


employed. A recent statement of the French hierarchy appeals to 
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priests to develop awareness of the community links which unite 
them together.” It is to be hoped that a growing sense of what they 
have in common will inform their meetings with one another, their 
spiritual, intellectual and apostolic activities” .** 

If the question be posed why the results of much strenuous 
priestly effort are meagre and disappointing, Pope Penedict XV 
answers: “‘To all priests . . . we would convey a reminder of the 
absolute necessity, both for their own salvation and for a fruitful 
priestly ministry, of close union with and complete obedience to 
their bishops.” This is an echo of what Saint Cyprian said long ago: 
“Whoever is not in union with his bishop is not in union with the 
Church”. For good measure hear Pope Pius XI speak of priests: 
“Their union with us will be all the more intimate and our paternal 
affection for them all the greater, according as the sanctity of their 
lives and the integrity of their obedience makes them more willingly 
and more closely united with their rulers and teachers, the bishops, 
as with Christ himself”’.** All the priests of a diocese, as the bishop’s 
assistants, must, if they would fulfil the intrinsic demands of their 
priesthood, remain in filial union with him in all their apostolic 
activities as in every aspect of their priestly life.® 

Obedience is not the only or the greatest of th> sacrifices a 
priest is called upon to make. When the bishop invited him to man 
the bridge of salvation let down from heaven, the priest burned his 
boats as far as this world is concerned and pinned his faith to the 
next. Now he is one in whom men see the fire of heaven meet the 
clay of earth, a man transformed. Isaiahwise his tongue was cleansed 
by coals from the sacred fire. He has to demonstrate how practical 
is the ideal Saint Paul proposes to all Christians. “I appeal to you by 
God’s mercies to offer up your bodies as a living sacrifice, con- 
secrated to God and worthy of his acceptance’’.8® For Mauriac the 
priest is Christ. “‘He gives me Christ in his power but he shows me 
Christ in his suffering”’.*’ The priesthood is a form of martyrdom, a 
Witness, “living in such a way that one’s life would be inexplicable 
if God did not exist”. He has to prove to men that God exists, 
making the unseen palpable. His obsession with the invisible is the 
irresistible argument. 
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The priesthood, declares the Curé of Ars, who explored its 
mystery more thoroughly than most, is the love of the heart of Jesus. 
If he would reach out to others, the priest must be a man of God 
not merely by his powers but by living God to the limit of his 
capacity. “‘A true love of souls implies being constantly engaged on 
one’s own sanctification’. To neglect to cultivate his interior life 
“would mean that inward divorce w: ich underlies all pharisaism 
and every apostasy”’.5® 

Saint Thomas considers that no ordinary virtue suffices for priests 
who wish to live up to their office. Holy Orders promotes a man toa 
rank with an obligation to excel in holiness beyond those committed 
to his charge. This is the traditional theological teaching incorporated 
into the Code of Canon Law. Clerics should lead a more saintly 
interior and external life than the laity and should be for them a 
sublime example by the virtue and uprightness of their actions.” 
Bishops are required to be particularly concerned about the spiritual 
progress of their priests, making sure that they go to confession 
regularly, that every day they spend some time in mental prayer, 
pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, recite the Rosary and examine 
their conscience. Retreats are enjoined. The special obligation of 
reverence and obedience to their bishops binds them to accept and 
to carry out with loyalty whatever function in the diocese is entrusted 
to them. 

This minimum of ascetical practice which the Church imposes on 
priests is a guaranteed prescription for a holy priesthood. We can 
be as certain that this programme ensures sanctity as we are when 
the Church approves the rule of a religious congregation as a safe 
path to holiness. Every task assigned to a priest in a diocese is a 
share in the bishop’s pastoral mission. The false view i sometimes 
expressed that only those actively engaged in parish work are doing 
specifically priestly tasks. The bishop as pastor is the only person 
competent to decide what are pastoral duties. 


HUMAN QUALITIES 


Holiness in the priesthood must flower in those qualities which 
drew people to Christ, winning their affection and love. Christ was 
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' amanly, attractive person and his priest must develop to the full the 
human qualities which will bring him closer to men. The priest will 
be a perfect instrument, wrote Pope Pius XII in an allocution found 
among his papers, when he has been endowed with all the qualities 
necessary for the ministry. These are natural as well as supernatural: 
aman cannot become a perfect priest unless he is, in some way, a 
_ perfect man.*! The excellence of Christ’s humanity made Him all 
_ men’s brother. ‘“‘Reception of the priesthood dispenses neither from 
| loyalty nor courage nor broadmindedness, nor a sharp sense of 
justice. Without these qualities the priest wil. never touch what is 
| best in man and in contemporary humanism and he should not 
be surprised if he does not’”’.*? Christ was always at the disposition 
} of the crowds. He prayed at night that he might be daily in the 
| midst of those who pressed upon Him to hear the word of God. 
People will always react as they did at Naim, when a man appears 
_ who is transparently God-centred. Again they will cry out: “‘A great 
| prophet has risen up among us; God has visited his people”.** His 
| enemies revealed a grudging admiration in the charge they made 
? against Christ—Seductor ille! A colourless functionary, tied to hours 
| and fixed duties is a pale reflection of the missionaries we see in 
action after Pentecost. 
Saint Paul had an adult personality. The priesthood calls for 
heavy sacrifices of time, companionship but not the suppression of 
_ the talents each one has received. Pope John, when discussing 
_ priestly zeal, sounded this warning: “It implies a love of prayer and 
_ contemplation, the practice of penance, the continuous quest for 

ascetic improvement—without, at the same time, excessively bridling 
| or mortifying a man’s adult personality”.™ 

The priesthood as a social function is inconceivable in terms of a 
man locked up in a presbytery or church who never reaches out to 
| people. He may not take refuge behind the stout walls of the church. 
| Itis his business “‘to go out to the street-corners and invit > all whom 
| you find there to the wedding”’.*® A priest must radiate joy because 
he sees in every human encounter an opportunity of communicating 
| Christ’s outlook. He is not his own but belongs to God and the 
_ People o° God. He is a martyr of service, powered by the conviction 

that the only cause for concern in life is to waste our present oppor- 
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tunity of becoming saints. He must press his services on people who 
stand in need of them although the grateful response of the faithful 
will be a continuous stimulus in this direction. ““An immaculate 
life is always poetry and freshness, always joy and enthusiasm, 
always has a soul-winning magnetism’’.* 

The priest’s heart, like every other human heart is made to love. 
Because he has found a Person to love who is all for him, he can 
reach out and include the world in the warm circle of people he 
really cares for. When Saint Gregory warns us that chastity in itself 
has no grandeur he is condemning those crusty bachelors, strangers 
to pity, who have made what should be a religious virtue something 
priggish and unlovable. Christ was moved by compassion. It is a 
flagrant contradiction constantly to profess one’s love of God while 
refusing to express it in terms of loving those about us as Christ 
requires. Pauper fuit et pater pauperum was no bad epitaph for a 
priest. A priest is being practical in the wise sense when his guide is 
Saint Paul: ‘“‘We are beggars, that bring riches to many; disinherited 
and the world is ours’’.*” 

Echoing down the years since ordination comes the parting 
question posed by the bishop as he held the newly-consecrated hands 
of the young priest in his own: Do you promise to your bishop 
reverence and obedience? With all his heart he answered: I do. 
Obedience is the stuff of the Christian priesthood, the first condition 
for Christlike action. “‘As Christ comes into the world He says... 
See, my God, I am coming to do thy will’.“8 If Christ’s spirit of 
obedience does not give colour and direction to their activities, 
priests must pay the price of certain failure in the Church’s service. 
‘‘There are many ways of obeying’’, wrote Bishop Ancel to the priests 
of the Prado after the condemnation of the priest-worker movement 


in 1959. “‘And Our Lord wishes us to obey with faith, with sub-— 


mission, with love and with joy. Even He, Son of God that He is, 
learned by his sufferings what it is to obey. Obedience in the spirit 
of faith is obedience to Christ. It is not sufficient, then, to obey an 
order because you do not wish to leave the Church; we must, in the 
spirit of faith, align our wills to the will of Christ which is made 
known to us by our superiors. .. . After all we are God’s instruments 
to do His work in the Church. We are not at our own work. We must 
throw ourselves into God’s work. The Church alone can give us the 
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9 | commission. Without submission to the Church there is no authentic 
|| apostolate. The spirit of obedience demands in addition that we 
e | should not sulk or remain inactive on the pretext that what we were 
, | doing did not win approval’’.4® 

Collaboration between priests and their bishop must be active, 
. } personal and wholehearted. A real team-spirit presupposes the 
» | intelligence and the will to obey. Candour, simplicity, sincerity 
e | should characterise a priest’s dealings with his ordinary. Obedience 
f | from the position of strength which is faith—‘‘a much more precious 
thing than the gold we test by fire’—develops character. 


THE NEED OF THE DAY 


t Obedience is the need of the day according to the secretary of the 
, | Spanish hierarchy, Bishop Tarancon. ‘‘At present the good of the 
5, Church calls for greater sacrifices in the matter of obedience from 
i} hishops and priests. The complete mobilisation of the Church’s 
forces waits on a perfect harmony between bishop and priests in a 
g } diocese, between all the priests and all the bishops of the country. 
s | Perfect conformity of mind and will must precede the realisation 
» | of ut omnes unum sint. We must be prepared to sacrifice our personal 
. | Viewpoint, our preferences, interests and standards of judgment. 
n | This is the price of effective priestly action in the Church and the 
.| world today.’’5° 

f This truth cannot be overemphasised. No real advance is possible 
in a parish or in a diocese if all are not of one mind. How can the 
religious community grow if its leaders are at cross purposes? It is 
useless to modernise apostolic methods until priests have first learned 
to be unanimous and to accept the directives of their bishops as 
their work-plan. A national religious resurgence is inevitable when 
every priest acts as one man. It is not possible unless there is con- 
certed action at parish, diocesan and national level. Until such time 
as the priests of a diocese grasp the meaning of their common 
brotherhood in the priesthood, their bishop will not have at his 
:| disposition instruments fully adaptable to the will of God. Nor will 
;| the best young people be attracted in sufficient numbers to the 
service of the Church in the diocesan priesthood until they see in it 
>| an apostolic opportunity with boundless possibilities. To accept a 
routine and mediocre conception of the function of the diocesan 
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priest in the Church is a distortion of a divine reality, a fatal com- 
promise with the spirit of the world. 


Priests have a right to the fraternal encouragement of their | 


confréres. “‘Disillusionment . . . should not stem from the actions of 
older priests . . . where maturity and experience do not demand an 
absolute ‘no’, let the younger priest experiment and if things are 
not a success, console him and encourage him to new ventures”. 
The priesthood is a brotherly tie. Loving Christ and sharing so 
intimately in his work, priests should express their spiritual affinity 
by brotherly consideration and mutual respect for their priesthood. 
Among the clergy of a diocese should be found men in whose lives 


the manly, tactful qualities of Christ, their ideal, will manifest ( 


themselves most obviously in their relations with brother priests. 
What would people say, the Curé of Ars asked, if they thought that 
priests could not agree among themselves? One does not need to be 
a shrewd observer to note the absence of agreement among priests 
working in the same field. Forms of Catholic Action approved and 


recommended by the bishops and working successfully all about one © 
are rejected and even suppressed on the ground that “I know best } 


what suits my parish’. No amount of personal experience excuses 
a priest from proceeding in the spirit of faith to carry out the wishes 
of the bishops. Surely priests must ambition to be the same rather 
than different in their apostolic activities! Life offers few oppor- 
tunities for manifesting one’s devotion to the Church in a spectacular 
way. Every day men ask if they are furthering the general programme 
for a better world which the popes have entrusted to us. Today's 
conditions of swift communications and frequent change of resi- 


dence render the initiatives of one parish or diocese inefficacious if | 


others do not take the same line. Modern man tends to write his 
own name on everything he does. The priest must ambition to write 


the name of Christ everywhere. This Catholic longing for unity should > 
spring from an ever-deepening insight into the Eucharistic sacrifice | 


of the Mass. 
THE SACRAMENT OF UNITY 


Priestly existence begins during Mass, is first exercised at Mass and 
has no justification apart from the Mass. The priest’s first Mass is 


celebrated with the ordaining bishop and never again will a priest| 
offer Mass without praying for the Pope and his bishop. This} 
memento should become an intense moment in which is renewed | 
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the bond of loving obedience to the Church’s rulers. Every morning 
as he goes up to the altar the priest is confronted by the challenge 
of his office which he is about to exercise at the summit of its powers. 
He kisses the table of the altar and is in contact with the Church 
of the apostles and the martyrs. The relics recall the witnesses of 
arena and catacomb; the altar sealed by the bishop speaks of 
apostolic succession. The treasures of Scripture are brought to the 
attention of the faithful. ‘‘Here we have in the missal the two 
testaments; here have in the message brought to the people, the 
principal, the highest point of the Catholic priesthood’”’. The first 
task of the Catholic priesthood, Pope John has told us, is to com- 
municate the doctrine of the two testaments, to penetrate souls and 
the life of the world with it.5* These words which are spirit and life 
we have to pass on to others. This is the priest’s irreplaceable spiritual 
mission. The word of God is one of the greatest gifts that the good 
God could give us, says the Curé of Ars. In this vein Pope John 
spoke to 3,000 Italian priests in Rome in March 1959. ““We recom- 
mend you, therefore, the assiduous study of sacred scripture, of 


_ theology, of sacred sciences, in the light of the living magisterium of 


the Church. This will keep you young in spirit, at all times, will 
save you from the danger of giving to others a teaching which is 
inexact, vague, hazardous or monotonous. Souls want the words of 
Christ and the priest should try to give them to them in their 
integrity and freshness”’.®* 

Every time Mass is celebrated priest and people are urged towards 
union with God and with one another. Help from heaven is sum- 
moned to assist us in this essential act of togetherness. Through the 
Mass the priest must make his mark on the world. The missal and 
the breviary are his identity documents. This is the way to praise 
God, he proclaims to the world. The Mass and the office, tools of 
the priestly trade, release in the Church the garnerings of 4,000 


years of inspired Jewish and Christian traditions in the worshipful 
_ service of God. God’s word and works, man’s heroic response in 


saint and martyr, confront us day after day as a spiritual irritant, 
fuel to the fire of zeal. The salt of the gospel must season and sting 
to action. The work which re-enacts the Passion must evoke a 
passionate response in the minister of its renewal. With the priest 
every day is Good Friday. Amor sacerdos immolat! Before the altar 
he has to wrestle all the days of his life for the souls of men. It is 


52. Digest of Papal Documents, DOCTRINE AND LIFE, vol. 9, no. 1, p. 37. 
53. Digest of Papal Documents, DOCTRINE AND LIFE, vol. 9, no. 3, p. 103. 
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hard work to put your whole being into meaning, as Christ meant it, 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum’’. 


Holy Thursday is the feast day of the priesthood. The Eucharist | 
is the centre of gravity of the priestly life. “It is from the altar, from | 


this holy mountain, that we must look on earthly things, judge them 
and use them’. Here one can acquire the Christ’s eye view of 


things. Holy Thursday’s Missa Chrismatis has taken on its original | 


solemnity and significance since the restored rite of Holy Week was 


reintroduced. When the bishop blesses the oils to be used in the | 


administration of the sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, he is surrounded by clergy from 
different parishes. The fullness of the priesthood of Christ which 
the bishop possesses and his power over the sacramental sources 
of grace are proclaimed. The evening Missa Coenae speaks all of 
unity, all men one in Christ. 


A priest must find himself and realise his priesthood before the : 
tabernacle. There is no perfection of Christian practice and life, | 


says Bossuet, apart from the Eucharistic banquet. “‘He loves us”’, men 
will say when they see Christ reflected in his priest. They are 


irresistibly drawn to anyone who is transparently Christ-centred. | 


**The exercise of the goodness which is the fruit of familiarity with 


Eucharistic communion makes the splendid image of the Creator | 
appear in man, in such wise that the Christian succeeds in giving | 


expression, in himself, to the characteristic lines of the face of 


Christ”’.55 Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae must burn into a real | 


priest’s heart so that his approach to the Church and to the real 
presence is with the thrill of pleasureful anticipation of a father 
returning after work to his house, knowing how he is expected, 


welcomed and cherished there in the family circle which is his home. | 
The priest is a captain in the Church’s campaign to unite all men} 
together in venerating the sacred mysteries of Christ’s Body and} 
Blood “‘so that we may constantly be experiencing—jugiter sentiamus | 


—in our lives the fruits of our redemption”. 
PATRICK J. BROPHY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


54. Digest of Papal Documents, DOCTRINE AND LIFE, vol. 9, no. 1, p. 38. 
55. Ibid. 
56. Collect of Mass of Corpus Christi. 
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ENCLOSED RETREAT IN A 
COUNTRY PARISH 


P. E. LARKIN 


N enclosed retreat in a country parish seems the plan of a 
dreamer but when an idea of this type is backed by energy 
and practical enthusiasm it can become a reality. This 

happened in Emyvale, County Monaghan, a district as barren in 
ideas—or so it was thought—as “‘the man of the road” believes it 
is in charity. The local praesidium of the Legion of Mary for men 
had not yet celebrated its second birthday when, as this nucleus of 
Catholic Action, gathered around the statue of Our Lady in the 


_ parochial hall, searched for work in the fulfilment of the weekly 


obligation someone suggested a weekend retreat. The idea appealed 


_ to everyone but one man could not leave his wife, another his work 
and still another had to attend a football game. The discussion 


continued in a frustrated vein and was about to peterout when one 
enthusiast made the others smile cynically by the suggestion of 
having the retreat in the local church. He backed his words by 


practical suggestions. A special preacher must be had. Could the 
Spiritual director do anything about that? Yes. This priest must be 


remunerated. How can this be done when only a few men would 


attend? It was evident that the discussion was coming out of the 


clouds. The scheme was feasible, a date fixed, Sunday 6 October 


_ 1957 and plans were laid. Every man in the parish was to be 
- canvassed and the following notice was prepared. 


SAINT PATRICK’S CHURCH, CORRACRIN 


| Retreat for Men on First Sunday of October (6.10.’57) conducted 


by a Redemptorist Father. 
Opening Sermon on Saturday night at 9 p.m. 


_ Mass next morning at 10 a.m. All making the retreat are to attend 


_this Mass. After Mass they remain in church or walk in the 
church or school grounds. 
Strict silence must be observed throughout the whole day. 
Five sermons will be given at intervals during the day. 
Free time between sermons will be spent in: 
Meditation on truths explained in sermons. 
Prayer. 
Making the Stations of the Cross. 


} 
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Walking around in silence, thinking, or saying the Rosary 
silently. 
Going to Confession. 
Retreat will end after 7 o’clock Mass and Papal Blessing on Monday 
morning. 
To gain the graces of the retreat, it will be necessary for men to 


attend all the exercises. They may not go home from after Mass} 


on Sunday until after last sermon at 9 p.m. 


Two light meals will be provided in the school. Each man will be} 


expected to give 5/- towards expenses. If you wish to make the 


retreat, hand in your name to any member of the Legion of 


Mary before Thursday 3 October 1957. 


For three weeks the eight members of the praesidium went from) 
house to house explaining what a retreat is and leaving a notice to) 
be signed and handed in personally. The notice was left with every) 


man in the district but with no one outside the district. The days 
passed. D-day for handing in notices had arrived. How many 
would make the retreat? Only ten so far. But when the following 


morning dawned the secretary could report that 110 had signed on} : 


the dotted line. 
Catering had now to be tackled. How could this be done for 110? 


Each man could bring his own and like our County Council workers 
or the more privileged class, the picnickers, sit under the canopy of 
heaven and satisfy himself as he desired. This saved labour but it 
might interfere with the spirit of the retreat and no such danger 


could be tolerated. The ladies’ praesidium of the Legion of Mary} 


stepped into the breach. Tea, sandwiches and cake twice should 


satisfy any man’s inner man for one day. The ladies set to and) 


provided this in the adjacent school. The retreatants were divided 


in two batches. Each was given half an hour for the meal. A man} 


was appointed to read a spiritual book during the meal. 
At 8.30 on Saturday night the men began to gather outside the 
church. The men of leisure were in good time. Some came in haste, 


obviously straight from the harvest field with a “good over-coat” | 
thrown over the honourable trappings of a workman’s clothes} 
These were the men who had made the sacrifice. For this night the 


milking of the cows was left to the woman of the house. 
As he entered the church, each man received a time table giving 
the order of the retreat and a card telling him the time of his meals. 


When all had assembled, a place was allotted to each before the} 
High Altar. The scene was set. The “(Come Holy Ghost” was said 
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_ by the Very Reverend Hugh Arthurs, C.SS.R. and the first enclosed 
retreat in Saint Patrick’s Church, Corracrin, was in progress. 


The Editor has requested some account of this enterprise and in 


particular of the reactions of the retreatants. To say that as an 


observer I was deeply impressed would be an understatement. One 
could not imagine such a spirit of prayer, discipline and self-control 
as persisted throughout that whole day. Within the church, some 
knelt in prayer; others sat with their heads in their hands, obviously 


in grip with spiritual thoughts; more were rapt in ecstasy before 


the altar of Our Lady. The silence was broken only by the occasional 
rattle of the confessional slide as the priest again performed the 
wonder of the Redemption in the sacrament of Penance. Outside, 


men walked in recollection through the four acres which comprised 
_ the cemetery and school grounds. Many told their beads; others 
_ whiled away the time reading a spiritual book; some stood at the 


graves of their departed, living in thought with them in the halls of 
eternity. 

As the Sunday drew to a close, the cars whizzed past on the main 
road bearing their loads to dances and places of amusement but 
within the little church the confessional slide rattled; humble 


 penitents patiently waited in prayer; a happy man having said his 


penance before the altar of the Sacred Heart (twas the first time, 
perhaps, he had been so near the altar: his place was usually in the 
last seat) rose and with light but reverent step went out into the 
night and home, to say to his friends, ‘’twas the greatest day of my 
life’. 11.30 had struck before the priest had emerged from the 


_ confessional, weary but happy. 


Six a.m. on Monday found the men back at the church in time 


_ for the seven o’clock Mass. The spirit of sacrifice was dominant 


after the joy of the previous day. That was the first fruit of the 
retreat but God alone and His recording angels have an estimate 
of that day’s spiritual progress, of the reverent attention of these 
men at Holy Mass and the adoring feelings of respect with which 
they received their Lord in Holy Communion. 

Perhaps the best reaction was when the women approached me for 
a similar treat. It was decided to hold one on the first Sunday in 
November but the days are cold then. Night falls early. There is 
danger of rain. So the women had to wait until September 1958, 
when even though there had been a week’s mission in the parish in 
June, 119 women came apart, in silence, into the desert of the Lord, 
to make the women’s first annual retreat. 

The men’s followed in October 1958 and again in 1959 but the 
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numbers were down to 94 and 98 respectively. We had not put in 
the personal canvass and there we failed. 

A personal experience points the good wrought in those days of 
silence. It was Christmas morning 1959. I had celebrated three 
Masses, given Holy Communion to almost every person in the 
church and imparted Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. A 
young man in black came into the sacristy. “I'll not detain you, 
Father’’, the young man said. “‘I merely came to tell you that I have 
completed my first term in Saint X’s (mentioning a very strict order). 
I am very happy. I got the idea at your first retreat for men”. My 
Christmas joy was full. 

P. E. LARKIN 
Emyvale, County Monaghan 


Fidelity 


Fidelity is something deep. It is based on strength of character, | 


positive faith and fervent religious life. 

That is why it is rare today. 

That is why there is so much unfaithfulness among the faithful. 
Perhaps this applies to us? 

To know how we stand in this matter and whether God can count 
on us, let us examine our ways when we are not in church. 


—Gaston Brillet, C.Or.: Meditations on the Old Testament, |, | 
p. 205-6 (trans. Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Desclée, | 


New York). 
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RETREAT FOR LENT 


C. B. DALY 
IV 


“Tam the Lord your God” 

HIS morning we go back to the beginning of the history of 

the Jews and hear how God defined the moral law for His 
people. The Lord spoke to Moses and said: 


Speak to the whole company of Israel and give them this 
message: I am the Lord your God. You shall not steal. You 
shall not lie nor deceive one another. . . . Do not wrong thy 
neighbour nor despoil him by violence; do not withhold the 
wages of thy hired servants till morning comes. . . . Do not 
pervert justice by giving false awards, taking a man’s poverty 
into account or flattering the great; give every man his just 
due. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. I am the 
Lord. . . . Keep ye my laws. For I am the Lord your God. 
—Leviticus 19: 1-2, 10-14, 15, 18, 37. 


Lent is really a time for taking God seriously. Today we are 


_ warned that we are not taking God seriously unless we give every 
_ man his just due. Religion is justice: justice to men based on justice 


to God. Religion and morality are inseparable. The whole of 


_ morality is expressed in the words: “‘Will that God shall be God”. 


You see, you can’t do justice to God without doing justice to men. 


_ The reason is that man is created in the image of God. Here’s what 


it says at the very beginning of the Bible. ‘And God created man to 


_ His own image; to the image of God He created him. Male and 
female He created them”. There’s the meaning of man and the 
_ value of man. There’s the foundation of religion and morality, both. 


Man is the image of God, of course, in a special way. He is a 


_ living likeness of God, as a child is of its father. God isn’t just a 


craftsman. He is our Father. Hé gives us life and also give us His 


likeness. We are born because God wants us, loves us into life. 


We’re alive now because God is good and loves us to be. The ultimate 


_ proof of His love was to send His own Son, Jesus Christ, to die for 
each of us. That’s how much we’re worth to Him. The cynic says: 


“Every man has his price”. Look how Christianity changes that. 
“Every man has his price”—Yes: his price is the life-blood of Christ. 


1. See THE FURROW, March 1960, p. 169. 
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The Bible is never done drawing out the consequences of all this, | 
All men are equally God’s children; Christ died for all. Colour-bar, | 


class-war, anti-semitism, sectarianism, such things are intolerable 
among members of the same family, God’s family. There can’t be 
masters and slaves, a superior class and “‘inferior stock”, when each 
can equally say: ““My Father, God, who is in Heaven’’. 

If you frighten a child, he’ll spontaneously say: “T’ll tell my 
father on you’. God our Father doesn’t need to be told about what 
threatens any of His children. Not a hair of our heads can be 
touched without His knowing and caring. The blood of a murdered 
man cries to God, as a child to its father for protection. If just 
wages aren’t paid to workers, it is God their Father who upholds 
their claim. To will that God shall be God is to will that men shall 
have justice and food and freedom and equality and dignity. 

A man’s dignity doesn’t come from his wealth or power or class 
but from the fact that He is God’s son and that Christ died for him. 
To ignore the poor man and kow-tow to the rich one is to insult 
God. It is to say that cash is worth more than God’s image; and that 
it’s better to be a rich man’s son than to be God’s son. “‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that’”’—because he’s God’s son. A man’s a man because 
God is God. 

I have to see God in my fellow-man, respect God in him, love 
God in him, let God be God in him. I must respect his mind, not 
mislead or corrupt it by lies, because his mind is made to know God’s 
truth. I must respect his possessions, because they’re given him to 
keep and use for God. I must respect his life, because that’s his time 
for finishing his work for God. I must respect his liberty, because 
that’s his only way of loving God. 

Don’t you see now why Our Lord said that the second com- 
mandment, to love our neighbour, was like the first, to love God? 
I can’t say ““My God” without going on to say “Our Father”. I 
don’t really love Our Father in heaven unless I work for a kingdom 
of justice, love and peace on earth. That’s the sense in which it really 
is true to say: “If God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with men”. 
Today, every day, I must love my neighbour, because God is my 


Lord—and his Father. 
Vv 


“The same mind which Christ Jesus showed” 

The Old Testament is full of waiting and getting ready for Christ 
to come. The New Testament is all about what Christ did and said 
when He came and what it was like to live with Him. This morning, 
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I’m going to read from Saint Paul, the man who said: “‘For me, life 
means Christ’’ (Phil. 1:21). Here’s what he wrote to the Christians at 
Philippi: 


Yours is to be the same mind which Christ Jesus showed. His 
nature is, from the first, divine, and yet he did not see in the 
rank of Godhead a prize to be coveted; he dispossessed himself 
and took the nature of a slave, fashioned in the likeness of men 
and presenting himself to us in human form; and then he 
lowered his own dignity, accepted an obedience which brought 
him to death, death on a cross. That is why God has raised him 
to such a height, given him that name which is greater than any 
other name; so that everything in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth must bend the knee before the name of Jesus, 
and every tongue must confess Jesus Christ as the Lord, 
dwelling in the glory of God the Father 

—Philippians 2:5-11. 


“For me, life means Christ”. All Saint Paul is in that. All Christ- 
ianity is in that. Ours is to be the same mind which Jesus Christ 
showed. Saint Paul tells us what that involves. First of all it involves 
being humble. Christ was fully God. But look at His humility in 
contrast with the pride of us. We’re full of ourselves. He emptied 
Himself to take the form of a man. To be like Him, we’ve got to 
humble ourselves too. 

But humility isn’t servility or mealy-mouthedness. It’s just being 
truthful and honest: not putting up to be what we are not: not 
boasting we’re self-made men, when God made us all we are and 
gave us all we have. Pride is false pretences: it claims the credit for 
what isn’t its own work. 

But don’t think you’re supposed to go around saying you don’t 
have the abilities which you do have. No; only remember that 
they’re not your property but God’s gift to you. Your abilities are 
lent to you, to be put to good use, God’s use. And of course that 
includes using them for the benefit of your fellow-men. 

Having the mind of Christ means also loving our fellow-men 
as Christ loves them. And for that we’ve got to dispossess ourselves 
as Christ did. We have to share what’s ours with the poor, go out 
of our way for the old and the lonely, upset ourselves for the sick 
and the suffering. With Christ, we have to feel the weight of the 
problems of the men of our time. We have to get our shoulders 
bent and hurt by the cross of man’s sins. We have to carry Christ’s 
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Cross for our own country and for Christendom and for the nations 
that do not know Him or that hate Him, not knowing what they do. 

To have the mind of Christ, we have to have a deep concern that 
man should know the truth about God and about themselves. But, 
you know, men don’t always welcome the truth. They prefer their 
comforting illusions. See what happened to Our Lord because He 
told men the truth. They killed Him for it. “He accepted an obedience 
which brought Him to death, death on a cross’’. 

Untruth seemed to have won them. It often does. You might think 


the odds very heavy against Christianity in the world today. But | 


they’ve always been. It seemed all over when Christ’s body hung 


dead on the Cross. It seemed all over when Nero killed Christians | 


in thousands, including Saint Peter and Saint Paul. But Christ rose 
once and dies no more. His Name will never be outlived. All power 
is His, in heaven and on earth; and His truth will prevail until the 
end of time. 


The religion of Christ has survived every persecution because | 


there were always Christians ready, at whatever cost, to obey God 
rather than men. The seed of the Church has been the blood of 
martyrs. A martyr witnesses to the truth by his death. Christ was 


the first Christian martyr. He lived and died to bear witness to the | 


truth. The truth always calls for martyrs, is passed on by martyrs. 


I don’t just mean heroes who die for their faith. I mean also ordinary | 
people who witness to the truth by their lives. 1 mean people who | 
are ready to put truth above comfort and convention; ready to | 


speak for the truth when it costs and to live it when it hurts. 


What the world needs today is Christians who will Jive in such a 
way that people will see that the God they believe in is true. The | 
future doesn’t belong to those who can lie and hate and persecute | 
the most. The future belongs to those who will love their fellow-men | 


the most, who will love the truth the most, who can suffer the most 


for mankind and for the truth. Tomorrow belongs to those who will | 


have the same mind which Christ Jesus showed. For because of 
them, every tongue will confess that Christ Jesus is the Lord. 


VI 


**As God’s ministers . . . to show great patience” 

Mind you, patience didn’t come naturally to Saint Paul. He was 
by nature as impetuous and impatient a man as ever walked. Before 
his own conversion, he was a religious fanatic, all out for the 
extermination of Christians. After his conversion, there’s still the 
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same tireless urgency in him, devoted now to the love of Christ. But 
what a difference. Paul the Pharisee breathed threats and murder 
against Christians. Paul the Christian breathes charity and peace 
and patience. And of course we know what changed him. He grew 
into Christ. He became strong in Christ. And the strength of Christ 
is patience. 

How patient Christ was! With His disciples, for example. How 
“slow of wit’ and “‘dull of heart” they were. How long they took 
to give up their own ideas and understand His. “Have you no 
understanding even yet”?, He’d gently say; “are your hearts be- 
numbed?” (Mark 8:17). With the Jews it was the same. What more 
could Jesus have done for them? But they would not come to Him 
to find life. When He took His last look on Jerusalem from Mount 
Olivet, Jesus wept for it and said: “If you could only understand 
the ways that can bring you peace” (Luke 13:34). And so at the 
cruel end, when they nailed Him to the Cross: “Father, forgive 


them”, He was saying, ‘‘they do not know what they are doing” 


(Luke 23:34). 
How well Paul learned the patience of Christ. Listen to him, 


| dictating his letter to Corinth: 


As God’s ministers we must do everything to make ourselves 
acceptable. We have to show great patience in times of 
affliction, of need, of difficulty . . . when we are tired out, 
sleepless and fasting. We have to be pure-minded, enlightened, 
forgiving and gracious to others; we have to rely on the Holy 
Spirit, on unaffected love, on the truth of our message, on the 
power of God. ... They call us deceivers and we tell the truth 
. .. dying men and see we live . . . sad men, that rejoice con- 
tinually; beggars, that bring riches to many; disinherited and 


the world is ours 
—2 Corinthians 6:4-10. 


God is patient. And it isn’t, you know, that God is only post- 


_ poning the day of vengeance. I’m afraid we sometimes project our 
_ own vindictive ideas on to God. Have we not sometimes almost 


smacked our lips as we said: “The mills of God grind slowly but 
they grind exceeding small”? Yes; but God’s patience waits for the 
conversion of the sinner, not for his destruction. ““God’s kindness’, 
Saint Paul says, “‘is inviting (us) to repent” (Rom. 2:4). Jesus Christ 
will never snap the stick that’s split or blow out the smouldering 


_ Wick (Matt. 12:20). He waits. The stick can be spliced; the wick can 
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get oil... in time... with God’s help. But time is God’s help. Time 
is God’s grace. Time is God waiting for us to turn to Him. Time is 
God’s patience with the world. 

“The mills of God grind small’’ all right—because He won’t 
reject a single grain of good we’ve got. After the miracle of the loaves, 
Our Lord said: “Gather up the broken pieces that are left over, so 
that nothing may be wasted” (John 6:12). Our lives are only broken 
pieces of good intentions. But they'll all be gathered up by God’s 
patient justice. His justice will sweep the house in order not to miss 
the least particle of the good we’ve tried to do. 

Our Lord’s friends didn’t approve of His patience with sinners. 
Once a village in Samaria locked Him out. Two of the disciples 
were so outraged that they wanted a divine destruction of the village 
on the spot. Here’s what Our Lord said: ““You do not understand 
what spirit it is you share. The Son of man has come to save men’s 


lives, not to destroy them” (Luke 9:55-6). And the next we hear of | 


Samaria is that, after Our Lord’s death, nearly the whole population 
became Christian at the preaching of Philip. 

You see, it takes time for seed to grow. You can’t force it. Our 
Lord saw His word as seed. He won’t grow it by force. It must be 
the same with us. We can’t force the truth on others. But we can do 
something better. We can make the truth loved. And we’ll do that 
by giving the truth deep roots in our own life; cutting away the 


thorns and the weeds of our sins and selfishness; bringing forth [| 


fruit in patience. 
We may not see quick results. Seeds stay a long time below ground. 
But the truth has a divine power of life in it. It grows of its own power, 


God’s power. “We have to rely on the Holy Spirit, on unaffected | 


love, on the truth of our message, on the power of God’’. Everything 
in the world is against us—but God is for us; and so the world is 


ours. 
C. B. DALY 


The Queen’s University, Belfast 


The world’s fate 


The world’s fate is literally in the hands of Christians. But it is 
even more so in the hands of the priest, for with them he must } 
deliver this cosmic process from its dilemma. 

—CARDINAL SUHARD 
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FILMS 


SEAT at the Ballet costs anything from seven shillings to 

forty shillings and you have to visit one of a half-dozen 

capital cities for the privilege. But filmed ballet can now be 
seen repeatedly if you wish at the local cinema. This attempt to 
transfer a severely stylised form of art on to a screen for the millions 
has been derided sometimes as ridiculous and of dubious value. 
Compromise there must be (as in the case too of filmed opera) 
between the illusion created by the living stage and what the camera 
can capture of it and the result perhaps will always be hybrid— 
something which lacks an idiom and aesthetic of its own. What 
justifies the experiment, however, is the record which remains of the 
work of great dancers in their prime, Ulanova, Fonteyn and their 


_ male partners. Apart from that some of the ballet’s peculiar magic 


is filtered through to a great potential audience. 
At this point, however, I am with the minority who want as much 


| pure ballet as possible preserved and are willing to subordinate to 


this the search for a creative cinematic style. Last month at the Astor 


the Russian Romeo and Juliet, based on Prokofiev, lacked none of the 


pleasures of good cinema—action, spectacle, colour (most of this 
in outdoor sets) and a tremendously fluid and mobile camera style. 
The one thing it lacked to my mind was the sense of frame and 
formality imposed by the stage upon which the spell of pure ballet 
depends. On the other hand, Paul Czinner recorded the Bolshoi 


| Giselle two years ago too mechanically, timidly repeating two or 


three camera angles. Now with 132 minutes of The Royal Ballet 


_ (Metropole) his formula for filming in the theatre has developed 
considerably and achieved a nice balance. Our viewpoint is usually 
that of the stalls with excursions to the grand tier, the balcony and 
occasionally to a point in the wings above the dancers’ heads. 


Czinner’s problem and opportunity is the close shot. The corps de 
ballet was never planned for microscopic inspection either of faces 


or feet; what in a live performance can be convincing mime and 


gesture here becomes ungraceful mouthing and the occasional 


slipped step or rhythm is unfairly betrayed. The principals, however, 


gain something by being isolated from the ensemble. In fact their 


artistry in solo or pas de deux is appreciated more fully and accurately 


from a cinema seat than from one in the theatre. Fonteyn lacks the 
unusual facial expressiveness of Ulanova but this film proudly 
displays her wide range of interpretation. She is partnered here by 
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Michael Somes in part of Act II of Swan Lake, nearly all of the 
Firebird and all three acts of Ondine the ballet created specially 
for her by Ashton. If the last is much too long and tedious in the 
cinema the fault is not in Dr. Czinner’s method so much as in the 
original libretto which provides a rambling digressive version of the 
tale of a water-nymph whose love destroys a mortal man. Having 
seen the ballet on stage I can say that in other respects it is enhanced 
visually and aurally on the screen, its marine-toned colour and 
atmosphere intensified, the score more intimately menacing on the 
sound-track and Czinner’s editing matching the rhythm both of 
music and choreography. 

How did Conspiracy of Hearts (Metropole) stray out of Pinewood | 
Studios in this year of grace? Have the British only now discovered | 
the market for nuns? These bemused questions are about all one} 4 
can muster after the film which purports to show us a community! 
of nuns near Florence in 1943 smuggling Jewish children out ofa) ¢ 
nearby Axis concentration camp. It seems to have been sincerely! y, 
inspired by the plight of such persecuted orphans and their de) yj 
humanisation remains the one thing genuinely felt and communicated} ¢y 
by the film—as when one of them says her name is “Jew dog” and} 
pleads that God be not told where she is hiding. Otherwise it seems to} 
be directed into the bargain at children. What a throw-back it is to the 
Nazis and the nuns of fifteen years ago—one a set of unmitigated bark-| 
ing brutes, the others unqualified saccherine saints. Here again is the} 
beautiful emotion in slow motion, the hands clasped and the eyes) 
upraised to heaven (by no lesser people than Lilli Palmer, Yvonne 
Mitchell and Sylvia Sims) stiffened by the “‘daring’’ sally which) 
allows a sock in the jaw to a priest or has Sister smack a young mal 
into his bath or plays around with Jewish and Catholic ritual. The} 
nobly exalted principle (‘‘to live in the midst of evil, Sister, and do) 
nothing?”’) uttered at a thousand steps remove from the precis} 
moral problem at issue (direct partisan activity from a convent), 
illustrates the unreality of this film. Its naive sincerity can hardly by 
doubted but the moment for it has passed long ago. Somebodj| 
should have told the makers about Yesterday’s Enemy or Siste) 
Letizia or even The Nun’s Story.... 


North by Northwest (Ambassador) has been hailed as a Hitchcocl| BB 
triumph but I must own to being disappointed. Perhaps we demanil for 
from the master a too rigid adherence to his proven formula whet} are 
he himself wishes merely to play with it. For years Hitchcock hai} in 1 
been sophisticating the thriller in his own way until his proverbial) the 
precision, his exact timing of the thrills are now perfectly answerél} sak 
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he by Cary Grant’s style of acting. In this two-hour film he reverts to 
ly | the Buchan plot of The Thirty-Nine Steps in which an innocent 
ie | hero, caught between a sinister spy-ring and the police, is suspected 
and pursued by both, and survives by the most implausible resource. 
le | The director’s favourite gambit is to lead you up a garden path of 
8 # suspense, piling up a dangerous situation with careful calculation 
d | and then puncturing it (as in the opening and closing sequences of 
d| this film). The result is more a comedy than a thriller, a series of 
| knowing laughs at the absurdity of adventure. It is a tricky formula 
of} and I feel he overdoes it in this case so that the necessary minimum 
of tension either fails to build up in the first place or to survive long 
enough. Surer in its effect is the reverse process when, having lulled 
| you by a few casual minutes, he flashes violence out of the blue— 
|! the knifing in a crowded room, the attack from a ’plane on the 
Y' solitary figure exposed on the prairie. On the whole, however, the 
4) film is marked by a certain lack of zest as if it had been conceived 
ly} neither around the hero nor the convention but simply strung 
| visually on the great public monuments which caught Hitchcock’s 
d) eye—The United Nations Building, Grand Central Station and the 
d} massive Presidential heads at Mount Rushmore. Possibly this was 
0} always the case to some extent but here it is palpable. 

kt Mon Oncle, reviewed last month at the Ambassador, can now be 
“| seen at the Astor. It is still the best film in town. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
| TELEVISION 
Religious Programmes 


ITH the Lenten season religious programmes are coming 
NP into a deserved share of the broadcasting limelight. So it 
di would seem that now is the time to take a quick review of 
j| these programmes and the position with regard to Ireland. 

'' It would be tedious and profitless to list all the various religious 
features, series and programmes available from Radio Eireann, 
’ BBC Sound and TV and the ITV network. But I would like to 
foreshadow coming events by stating that both BBC TV and ITV 
ly are producing programmes on the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
} in the relatively near future (the one probably on Easter Sunday, 
) the other on 1 May). These should not be missed; each for its own 
iT sake and for the sake of comparative judgments. A lot of hard work 
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has gone into both productions; and when I was in London I learned 
that the BBC believe they have completed a documentary which is 
both original and solidly worthwhile. And the People’s Service on 
the Light Programme for the Sundays of March will be conducted 
by Catholics, among them Father George Songhurst, who- has 
recently undergone a rigorous training in broadcasting, and who wil 
give the four talks on Sin, Forgiveness, the Redemption and the} 
Work of the Sacraments. 

Sunday’s best two religion programmes on television, both 
regrettably at the same time (7 o’clock), are still rivalling for my 
attention: BBC’s Meeting Point and ABC’s About Religion. The 
latter I have frequently found irritating and in rather obvious taste, 
but at the moment they are running a very interesting experiment | 
for the Sundays of Lent in the form of a dramatised documentary} | 
on the Seven Deadly Sins. We have already had Anger in all its! , 
different aspects (6 March) and Gluttony and Sloth (13 March), 
The fact that these sins are illustrated in dramatic form may seem} | 
to be sugaring, or worse, sensationalising, the pill too much for , 
our taste, but on the whole the job is done with relative restraint} + 
so far as it is possible to judge so early in the series. After all, th} , 
purpose of religious broadcasting is two-fold: “to support and} , 
strengthen the faith of those who are within the Church and to reach} 
those who are on the fringe of the Church or outside it”. If you} 
preach too obviously or on too intellectual a level to the second} 4 
group, you may lose more than you will gain. 

I do not find BBC’s Meeting Point always entirely satisfactory.) 
There is often too much waffling and beating about the bush whet) 
the line of argument is neither clear nor tightly drawn, or even a) 
times discernible. A certain percentage of the time for religiow) 
broadcasting is given to each of the Christian religions by both BBC 
and ITV and it is always of immense interest to us when a Catholi} 
priest or layman sits in on these discussions—or, for that matter) 
visits the teenage club in ABC’s Sunday Break, which is an original 
programme with a lot of merit, especially when you consider tht} 
audience it caters for. You are rather tensed on these occasions) 
hoping the Catholic representatives will give a good account o| 
themselves but proud to note how the clear-cut, uncompromising! 
Catholic doctrine stands out among so much that is undecided ani] 
diffused. Not for nothing did Christ say “Upon this Rock. . .."} 
(It is notable, too, that for the first of what I am sure will be manj 
discussions on the new oral contraceptive, it was a Catholic priest} 
who could be trusted not to waffle and no other, that Panoramij 
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chose to state the case against the artificial prevention of conception.) 

Just as there are two aims for religious broadcasting, so are there 
two main forms—the broadcasting of religious ceremonies and 
services for the believers, especially those who through old age or 
ill-health are unable to attend their own churches and (since 1947) 
the broadcasting of controversial programmes to reach those outside 
the Christian Church or hovering on the outer limits. Perhaps a 
third form falls midway between these two, which tries “to focus 
attention on those events, problems and ideas which are significant 
meeting points between Christianity and the needs of our times”. 


Of these three, I think it is true to say that our own radio only 


broadcasts the first. Now this may well be because the programme 
planners realise that the vast majority of the people of Ireland are 
Christians and of these most are practising Catholics. Thus the 
majority are Catholic programmes, with a small percentage of 
Church of Ireland contributions, which seems just and correspondent 
to the numerical situation. But is what we are doing in respect of 
religious programmes enough? We may feel it is not necessary to 
“bring Christ to the nation” when the nation already knows and 


serves Christ. But we have not merely ourselves to think of, for 


soon we will be on the visible air to millions more than ourselves. 


_ And this brings me back yet again to our own television service and 
the second aim of religious broadcasting—to reach those outside 


the Church. 
Up to now, we had only to think of our own rather small audience, 
and a few others who were interested in listening in to Radio Eireann. 


_ We had no central religious advisory committee, as have BBC and 
ITV, no specialised staff for religious programmes and no training 


course for the clergy for religious broadcasting—except in so far as 


- you could say those undoubtedly learned clergy who do the com- 
_ Mentaries on the Mass, or give Lenten sermons, are trained, as they 


undoubtedly are, even if not specifically for broadcasting. With 


_ Tegard to this matter of training, I do know that several of our 
priests have been sent on television training courses to Ulster, 


England and even to the United States. So new times are—perforce 
—at hand. Ireland has been accused many times of being “‘priest- 


tidden” but no one could accuse her National Radio of being 


“priest-programme ridden”. All stations of the BBC sound and 
television broadcast religious programmes for the total transmission 


_ time of ten hours ten minutes per week to the home audience and 


seventeen hours twenty-five minutes altogether when the overseas 


_ audience is considered. The total audience for these programmes 
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has been adjudged to be 12,590,000 on Sundays and 11,950,000 for 
the remaining six days of the week, giving a grand total of 24,540,000. 
This is excluding altogether the ITV programmes or viewers. In a 
typical week, Radio Eireann gives religion one hour thirty-five 
minutes. Now I know we have only one station; that figures can be 
very deceptive and at best serve only as a guiding-line; that such 
figures depend on times and types of programmes and so on; yet 
these figures and our type of religious programme both seem to 
indicate that, as if in fear of being considered over bearingly 
Catholic, we have been playing down the manifestation of our 
religion to a ridiculous extent. 

While we may get away with this situation and not feel too 
troubled or guilty when our audience is so confined and so pre- 
dominantly Christian and practising Catholic, it is not justified 
or justifiable when we consider that after the advent of our television 
service we will have at least a potential audience of twenty-four and 
a half million viewers for our religious programmes. Television, 
which revolutionised religious broadcasting in Great Britain, must 
surely revolutionise ours. I do not think I would recommend much 
more broadcasting of actual ceremonies, except perhaps for the 
televising of the Easter ceremonies, which could be magnificent. We 
will be able to learn a lot from past experiences of other networks 
and corporations, as for example from the mistake in spotlighting 
the choir far too much in the Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, to 
the detriment of the unity and solemnity of the Sacrifice itself. 
(Though I know that the BBC end of that endeavour can be fully 
exonerated.) I would again make a special plea for better and sturdier 
voice-production and a complete eschewing of the attenuated 
sing-song “‘holy”’ voice—in which regard we in Ireland are not by 
any means the sole offenders. Most of all there is an aching need for 
vigorous programmes where controversial themes could be discussed 
constructively and calmly and which would relate Catholic teaching 
to the specific problems and urgencies of our day. In such pro- 
grammes I hope we will have, as on the specialised staff and advisory 
committee that will be essential, intelligent and forcible lay people 
as well as priests. This is necessary for a properly balanced view- 
point and a fully rounded programme. When I said last month that 
“the eyes of the world would be upon us’, I meant specifically in 
this sphere. The Irish have always had a great reputation and an 
inimitable gift for missionary work. Now the Mission of the Air 
gives us a great opportunity to make this increasingly true by 
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presenting the challenge and the gift of Christianity to the waiting, 
viewing world. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Co. Dublin 


THE MARRIAGE RATE IN IRELAND 


OR those to whom the name Tuairim may not convey very 

much, I had better explain that it is an organisation of young 

people (of the 21-40 age-group) who study the problems of 
modern Ireland, and try to find, and publicise, worthwhile solutions 
to them. 

The society was founded in 1954, and, at present, has eight 
branches in the country: Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Athlone, Sligo, 
Waterford, Clonmel and Tralee. Each branch holds a monthly 
meeting at which a paper is read or a talk given by an expert on 
some particular subject (very often a member of Tuairim). This is 
followed by a discussion which is open to all those present. In 
addition, study week-ends are held by the various branches at 
some place within a convenient distance. 

The most recent of these study week-ends was held by the Dublin 
branch at Greystones on “Problems of the Irish Marriage Rate’. 
There were three papers in all—the first on Saturday night, the 
second on Sunday morning and the final one on Sunday afternoon. 
The speakers were: Mr. A. W. Honohan, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Social Welfare, on “Facts and Figures of the 
Marriage Rate”; Dr. P. Moran, a founder member of Macra na 
Feirme, on “Existing Rural Conditions” and Dr. Louis Smith, 
Economic Adviser to the National Farmers Association, on 
“Possible Solutions”. 

Each paper was, as usual, followed by a discussion—these, as 
well as the papers, brought several very interesting facts to light. 
The root-cause of the problem seems to be our economic position— 
this seems to be particularly true of rural areas—and our educational 
system. It is by no means a recent problem, as we have had the 
lowest marriage rate in Europe for the past hundred years, and it 
is significant to note that the less well-off members of the com- 
munity marry in greater numbers and at an earlier age (this is true 
of rural as well as of urban areas). An average of about 15,000 
marriages (or between 5 and 6 per thousand of the population) 
take place each year; about one quarter of the population (including 
those who take vows of celibacy) never marry at all. 
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The emphasis seemed to be on the problem as it applied to rural 
areas, and among the explanations put forward were the extremely 
low financial return from the average small farm, the tendency to 
late marriages, which resulted in a large number of widows, who, 
almost invariably, lacked progressive ideas, and rarely approved of 
the advent of a daughter-in-law during their own lifetime. It was 
interesting to hear that the most progressive farmers and those who 
got the best return from their land were the young married ones, 
as they had an incentive to work; they are the greatest asset the 
country could have, and, if there were more of them, many of our 
problems might be solved more easily. 

There is a scarcity of girls in country areas, as most of them are 
not content to stay there on the off-chance that someone may 
marry them at the age of thirty. Those who do stay and get jobs 
in local factories are more inclined to marry fellow factory-workers 
rather than return to the land, where, in many cases only the most 
primitive amenities are still to be found. 

It was felt that steps would have to be taken to make life on the 
land more attractive and more lucrative, as agriculture is the basis 
of our whole economy, and without it, it would collapse. It was 
felt also, that the social slur on agricultural workers was not in 
any way conducive to enhancing their matrimonial prospects. 

Our educational system was blamed for the great lack of marriage 
consciousness among young Irish men and women. It was pointed 
out that Matrimony gets only the most scanty treatment in Christian 
Doctrine classes, and then only the more destructive side is dealt 
with, without even an adequate explanation of its terminology. 
This is carried to extremes in some schools—especially girls’— | 
where passages in literature are omitted and sections of history 
deliberately skipped over. This leaves the impressionable child 
with the idea that there is something wrong about all this, and 
the true facts are rarely explained until it is much too late, or worse 
still, a distorted version is perpetuated by some “knowledgeable” 
companion. The idea that marriage is a vocation seems to be 
foreign to the teaching of most schools. Strong views were put 
forward to the effect that, however little girls were taught about it, 
it was rarely on a syllabus for boys. This, of course, does little to 
foster the idea that marriage is a partnership, and one lady speaker 
blamed it for the fact that women were neither appreciated nor 
properly treated by their menfolk. 

One speaker suggested that the explanation for the low marriage 
rate in Ireland was to be found in the fact that our emigrants are 
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mostly those of marriageable age, who marry much earlier than 
their brothers at home, and help to raise the marriage rate of 
other countries. It was rather disturbing to hear the opinion voiced 
that our emigrants over the years have been the people with the 
most initiative and spirit of adventure and that their duller brothers 
were left behind. When this process had been repeated over a 
number of years, it meant that those left behind were of the thin- 
blooded type and could be a contributary factor to our low marriage 
rate. Another possible explanation was that only a minute number 
of married women worked at gainful employment as compared 
with other countries. 

The marriage-rate seemed to be higher in proportion to the 
population in the smaller areas. This is true of cities also; provincial 
cities, such as Cork and Limerick, have a higher marriage rate 
than Dublin. Yet another argument in favour of decentralisation! 

LEAN SCULLY 
Crown Park Villa, Montenotte, Cork 


To give and to hold one’s tongue 


Bid maith aine is irnaigthe, 
cid maith treiden is troscud, 
is ferr ni do thidnocul 
ocus tenga do chostud. 
Although fasting and prayer be good, 
abstinence and fasting, 
it’s better to give 
and to hold one’s tongue. 
—COLMCILLE. 
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An aspect of the performance of the Liturgy which will demand 
increased attention as lay participation grows—and with it greater 
respect and reverence for the word of God—is the reading of the 
Scriptures. In a book recently published by the Liturgical Press, later 
to be reviewed here, The Liturgy and the Word of God, Father A. 


M. Roguet, O.P., Director of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique of 


France, stresses good reading as a first necessity. 


This reading has its own requirements, even if it is done in | 
Latin. Latin itself (does this need to be said?) is a language | 
that has meaning. Even a reading in Latin ought to be heard, | 


to be resonant, intelligible, at least materially. Even when we 


are reading in Latin, it is absurd for us to read in such a way | 
that the text seems to be a sort of meaningless chant or | 


dithyramb. In my childhood I was greatly impressed by a priest 


who read the Epistle and Gospel of the Mass in such a pene- | 


trating, intelligible way that one was certain in hearing it, even 
without understanding, that the words constituted, at least for 
the priest himself and for those privileged people who knew 
Latin, a message charged with meaning. 


All who have responsibility for the training of students will 
welcome and underline these words of Father Roguet: 


First of all, I must repeat that good readers are extremely rare, 


both among lay people and among priests. ... I have never | 
found a really good reader, either among lay people or curates | 


or seminarians. I have often found that pastors are the best 


readers. Does this come from the difference of age, of generation, | 
of authority? I do not know.... It is absolutely necessary, | 
therefore, that our seminarians take some good courses in| 


reading. Certainly there are such courses in seminaries here 


and there but they are not very effective because our seminarians | 


do not take this question seriously. I often have the impression 


that seminarians and young priests who believe so fervently | 


in personal devotedness, in the direct apostolate, in Catholic 


action, feel that the art of reading aloud is rather frivolous, | 


something connected with the theatre. 


I tell them that we have two commanding reasons for making 


ourselves understood when we speak, two reasons that flow 
from natural law. First of all, we have a duty in justice towards 
those who hear us and who have the right to understand what 
we are saying. Next, we have a duty in professional conscience, 
the care we should have for doing our job well. A priest whose 
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words are hard to understand is a workman who does not know 
the fundamentals of his craft. 

We must also acquire the habit of giving a slower rhythm 
to our reading, as to all our ceremonies. Most readers go too 
quickly, without taking the necessary time, without paying 
enough regard to the punctuation, without knowing how to 
vary the tone or to emphasise and stress important words. 
(“The Whole Mass Proclaims the Word of God” by A. M. 
Roguet, O.P. in The Liturgy and the Word of God, Liturgical 
Press, pages 74 and 80). 

* * * 

In October 1958 there assembled in Vienna under the scientific 
direction of Doctor J. J. Dellepoort of Breda, Holland, a congress 
of sociologists to discuss vocations to the priesthood in Europe. 
The meeting was favoured by the patronage of Cardinal K6énig of 
Vienna and was attended by a delegate of the Roman Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities and by a number of bishops, as well 
as by representatives from most of the countries of Europe. Father 
Jeremiah Newman, Professor of Sociology at Maynooth, con- 
tributed a paper, “‘Priestly Vocations in Ireland”’, which has already 
appeared in this review (November 1958). The text of the twenty 
addresses is now published? in the original languages (principally 
German and French). Wherever it is necessary a French version is 
added. Relevant statistical documentation enhances the value of the 
papers. 

Archbishop Franz Jachym, Auxiliary to Cardinal KGnig, in the 
opening address presents the problem in its contemporary and 
theological context in a paper remarkable for depth and boldness. 
Speaking with a sense of anguish (Vienna alone needs 1,000 priests) 
and a profound feeling of the importance of Europe for the Church 
(90% of the missionaries serving under Propaganda still come from 
Europe), the Archbishop pleads for greater sympathy for Europe’s 
needs, for quantitative and qualitative improvement in vocations, 
for a planned distribution of man-power and an end to the loss to 
the Church of priests through mis-employment. “When one reflects”, 
he writes, ‘‘on these two problems—the proper distribution of man- 
power and the employment of correct methods—one is often tempted 
to believe that the shortage of priests, becoming graver daily in 


1. Die Europdische Priesterfrage. Le probléme sacerdotal en Europe. Acts 
of the International Congress at Vienna, 10-14 October 1958. Vienna: Inter- 
national Catholic Institute for Socio-Ecclesial Research. Pp. 352. Price 30/-. 
—” from Messrs M. H. Gill & Son Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, 

in. 
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certain regions and dioceses, is a tragic but effective instrument 
which Divine Providence uses to oblige us to take resolutions, 
decisions, steps that we would never have taken but under the 
compulsion of necessity’’ (p. 53). It is not the purpose of the Arch- 
bishop to come to grips with difficulties of distribution, which are of 
course very real; his statement of the need and of the compelling 
urgency of bearing one another’s burdens in a time when nations are 
daily drawing more closely together opens the mind to the dimensions 
of the problem the Congress is to discuss. 

Canon Boulard, the distinguished French sociologist, whose 
L’Essor ou déclin de I’ Eglise (1950) was a pioneer study in this field, 
explains the principal conclusions which emerge from ten years of 
study of the problem in its French setting. This carefully scientific 
paper points many practical ways in which better distribution and 
improvement both of the quality and number of vocations could be 
achieved “‘S’organiser pour pouvoir donner” (“To organise one’s 
resources so as to be able to help’’) is the master idea of this paper. 
“The giving of help generously will make necessary the reorganisa- 
tion of the evangelisation of the diocese, will secure better 
evangelisation with fewer priests. Blessed are the poor! One must 
feel the pinch of want to have the courage to adopt remedies that 
are for our good. And so it is that to give priests—and consequently 
know the need of them oneself—is paradoxically to open the way of 
salvation”’ (p. 83). 

I was particularly impressed by the papers dealing with late 
vocations, which, for whatever reason, are rare among us. Could it 
be that we do not search for them? In France the proportion is as 
high as 15 % and the list of seminaries for late vocations is impressive. 
Germany has 18 with 2,000 candidates, France 21, England and 
Wales 4, not counting the Beda. There is no Irish house. 

This is a volume of absorbing interest to all who are concerned 
about vocations and the formation and missionary employment of 
priests. Such a study, at once scientific and pastoral, of the human 
factors throws much light on the difficulties and possibilities of 
winning more and better labourers for the vineyard. 

How grateful we should be to God for the number of missionaries 
called from Ireland to His service. It is with special pleasure one 
reads in a time when certain not unfriendly critics regard only our 
shortcomings and speak of our “lack of enterprise’’ and the “vacuum 
of national purpose”’ these words of Professor Zeegers of Holland 
(p. 47): “An evolution of history which was many times secular was 
necessary to bring into being this tough potential of missionary 
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forces on which the Church could rely in our day to effect her 
missionary apostolate. But that means too that a few Catholic 
communities of the West have seen conferred on them functions 
in the Church of God that are irreplaceable, that constitute a direct 
and concrete vocation of a sweep and significance they themselves 
have scarcely imagined”’. 


* * * 


Perhaps because it is a work little publicised one is apt to under- 
estimate the value for the Church of the unspectacular task of 
faithfully chronicling our missionary activity. Since 1935 the Irish 
organ of the Pontifical Work of the Propagation of the Faith, 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS, (1 Cavendish Row, Dublin, 3d.) has published 
each year the name, place of origin and date of departure of all 
Irish priests, brothers and sisters who have left Ireland to serve the 
Church outside these islands. The compilers of so valuable a source 
of mission history merit our recognition and gratitude on its silver 
jubilee year. 

The total of missionary departures for the first year recorded 
(1 Nov. 1933 to 31 Oct. 1934) was 126 (priests 78, brothers 10, 
sisters 38). Twenty-five years later (1 Nov. 1958 to 31 Oct. 1959) the 
total was 861 (priests: to missions 393, to foreign dioceses 93; 
brothers 93, sisters 302). The names of missionaries included in these 
lists returning to their missions from Ireland are marked with an 
asterisk. 


For some time the Irish Christian Brothers, having convinced 
themselves of the value of the Patricians meeting, have been 
promoting it with characteristic energy. A priest in touch with this 
development speaks with enthusiasm of their work in this field. 
Meetings were held throughout the country at which communities 
of Brothers were contacted and told of the results of the experiment 
made in the Brothers’ schools in Dublin. The Provincials have ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the results achieved and their wish to 
have the Patricians meeting become an integral part of the 
Brothers programme for teaching religion. 

The good effected through such meetings may be illustrated by 
the following quotations. 
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Spiritual Directors 


“The boys have taken to the idea in a big way and are very } 


interested”’ (Primary). 
“The trouble about our second meeting was to end it as we were 


all getting into our stride when the time was up” (Secondary. 
Subject: ‘‘What is wrong with Irish Catholicism?’’). 

“It has been the aim to get the ex-pupils to attend. Success, 
though slow, has been achieved, as some of these boys are present at 
each meeting” (Primary). 


“After the first few had broken the ice, the air of tension dis- J 


appeared and like one big family they entered wholeheartedly into 
the discussion”’ (Secondary. Subject: ““Who is my hero?’’). 

“There was keen interest in the signs of a vocation” (Secondary. 
Subject: “Choice of a career’’). 

**At our last meeting we took the subject ‘Are Dublin schoolboys 
Sunday Catholics only?’ There never was a dull moment. They were 
not afraid to object to points brought up. Indeed, two in particular 
had a great argument about Mass on Sunday when there might be 
an All-Ireland Final or a big game in Dalymount Park” (Primary). 


Boys 

“T liked the meeting because you were let ask questions”’. 

“The boys were talking about it (the Mass) all the next day and 
boys who were not there said they would come to the next meeting”. 

**My parents continually brought up the matter after the meeting”. 

“The subject ‘Why am I a Catholic?’ was discussed around the 
fire all the family attending. No one knew a definite answer except 
that they were Catholics because their father and mother were, but 
having attended the meeting, I was able to give the best answer and 
clear up the idea that one religion is as good as another”’. 

“We discussed the question around the fire and put it to a vote”. 

‘‘When I got home to my surprise my parents had great interest 
in the meeting”. 

“I learned that I had no courage to ask a question”. 

‘‘My mother said the Rosary every night since the meeting so a 
meeting like that is very good”. 

“TI learned how the Mass is the best thing in the world’. 


* * * 
Father Joseph P. Kelly, C.C., Ballymore, Mullingar supplies this 
note on the provincial Press: 
Almost everybody in rural districts in Ireland reads a local weekly 
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newspaper. This provincial Press is an influential medium; the 
views expressed by local editors and their columnists permeate 
every corner of the land. From a recent survey which I made it 
appears that sufficient use is not being made of these papers in 
spreading Catholic teaching. My glance covers the first week of 
January 1960 and deals with seventeen local papers published in the 
provinces in that week. 

What cover do local papers give to news of Catholic interest and 
what attempt is made to present Catholic doctrine and principles 
through the medium of the provincial Press? The following facts 
should speak for themselves. 

The news item of most interest to Catholic readers as the New 
Year began was the appointment of the new Archbishop-Elect of 
Cashel. Naturally the Tipperary papers gave this item extensive 
coverage. The Munster and Leinster papers all gave considerable 
space to the news but it was not mentioned in any of the papers 
published in Connaught. All papers giving this news item listed 
details of the career of the Archbishop-Elect. None suggested that 
its readers should pray for the success of his work. The approach 
was purely secular. 

Another item of interest to all papers in the same week was 
Christmas. We gather from reports that it was a most successful 
festival; practically all the papers describe the feast as traditional. 
By this term is meant good markets, plenty of wren-boys, street 
decorations, Christmas trees, Santas in the shops and Midnight 
Masses. Long lists of clergy are given as present at the Midnight 
Masses. The inner meaning of Christmas was mentioned briefly 
(in six lines of Irish) in one Munster paper. Two of the seventeen 
papers mentioned the Pope’s Christmas Message. The thought 
strikes one that the local Press has much to learn from the national 
dailies in this matter of coverage of papal pronouncements. Two 
papers in the West featured the Christmas messages of the local 
bishop. No Christmas sermon appeared. 

Most leading articles naturally dealt that week with New Year 
Resolutions. The resolutions were praiseworthy—humanitarian and 
economic. Readers were urged to produce more food and avoid 
accidents on the roads. 

Some interesting reports and articles came to light. One paper 
carried an excellent article on the aims and objects of the Lourdes 
Vigil Group. I was disappointed to notice that one of my favourite 
local papers had dropped its popular weekly sub-leader on the 
“Saint of the Week”. The best feature, from a Catholic point of 
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view appeared -in the LEINSTER LEADER, entitled “‘News Views”, 
contributed as a regular column by Father P. J. Brophy. This column 
gives the Catholic view on local and foreign news of the week and 
also provides some points of doctrine. It is an excellent feature and 
stands out as the type of article that I would like to see in every 
local newspaper. 

Very many people send the local paper to their friends and relatives 
in England each week. This important fact should be kept in mind. 
Some effort should be made to make better use of these papers 
to present Catholic teaching to our people at home and, through 
them to our emigrants. In England wonderful use has been made 
of the provincial Press to spread the faith. Here at home we have an 
equally powerful medium but we are making practically no use 
of our opportunity. We could certainly take a headline from Father 
P. J. Brophy and the LEINSTER LEADER in harnessing the provincial 
paper to this work of spreading the Gospel not merely to our 
parishioners and emigrants but also to the one in four Irishmen 
who have not yet got the faith. 


* * * 


Youth has been much in the news recently. In addition to the 
attention the subject always attracts, public figures in Ireland have 
been speaking much recently on the patriotic training of our youth. 
Abroad, the appearance of the bulky Crowther report on ‘15 to 18” 
and the smaller Albemarle report on Youth Service suggest a 
consideration of youth problems in our predominantly Catholic 
country. Problems of Irish Youth then is a timely theme for the 
Annual Congress of the Christus Rex Society to be held in Carrigart, 
Co. Donegal, from Tuesday to Friday of Easter Week, 19-22 April. 
Any priest who has to deal with youth—and that surely indicates 
every priest—stands to gain considerably from the lectures and the 
discussions and the pooling of individual experiences at the Congress. 

Most Rev. Dr. W. Conway, Auxiliary to Cardinal D’Alton, will 
address the Congress on The Principles governing the training of 
youth. Mr. Peter Dunn, M.A. is giving a paper on the Mentality 
and Attitudes of Modern Youth, which will make special reference 


to the undergraduate. This original work promises to disclose trends } 
and tendencies among educated young people which are not being | 
observed by the clergy. Psychological Advantages and Defects in} 


young people are being treated by Rev. Dr. Crowley of Maynooth 
and there will also be a discussion group on Delinquency. Urban 
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Youth is being treated by Rev. Dermot O’Neill, who will speak of 
the ““Teddy-Boy”’ problem. Rural Youth Problems are the subject 
of a paper by Rev. Jerome Dennehy of Annascaul, Co. Kerry. 
A feature of special interest is the paper by Rev. Dr. T. Finnegan 
on The Religious Formation of Adolescents with a symposium com- 
posed by Very Rev. A. C. O’Beirne, O.P.; Very Rev. Lucius McClean, 
0.F.M.; Rev. Joseph Deehan, O.M.I.; Very Rev. Thomas McKinley, 
C.SS.R.; Rev. Michael Sweetman, S.J.; Very Rev. Dermot Power, 

Accommodation is available at reduced rates in the Rossapenna 
and Carrigart Hotels. Applications should be sent immediately to 
Rev. Liam McCaul, C.C., Bruckless, Co. Donegal, who is secretary 
of the Congress. 

* * * 

The Pontifical Gregorian University, Rome, has just published the 
programme of its newly re-organised Institute of Social Sciences. 
Founded in 1951, the Institute numbers some one hundred priest- 
students coming from many countries of the world. 

The new programme is specifically adapted to the varying social 
interests of prospective students. After ten years of experiment, the 
programme now provides specialisation in sociology or in economics, 
thereby permitting its students to intensify their knowledge of a 
specific branch of social science while continuing to pursue the 
Institute’s general social studies. 

Twenty Jesuit priests, specially trained in the social sciences at 
both American and European Universities, have been brought to 
Rome to implement the Gregorian’s social programme. Four of this 
faculty are Americans; the rest, while coming from eight other 
countries, are also English-speaking. 


* * * 


Father Donal Flanagan, Maynooth, writes to say that the Third 
Mariological Conference under the patronage of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam will be held at Knock, County Mayo on 
30 April-1 May. Subjects to be discussed: Our Lady’s Role in the 
Redemption and Our Lady and the Church. 


* * * 
We enclose with our compliments in this issue “Prayers After 
_ Communion”, reprinted from the October 1959 issue. Additional 
Copies (1d, reduction for quantities) may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 
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Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters. T. J. Walsh. Dublin: M. H, 
Gill and Son Ltd. 1959. Pp. 427. Price 40/-. 

Wo was Nano Nagle and what did she do? The last full-scale biography 

appeared in 1875 and is now out of print. Father Walsh, in scholarly and 

readable fashion, presents to us Nano Nagle and her achievements in 

historical perspective. 

A descendant of an Anglo-Norman family which had received grants of 
land along the Blackwater between Fermoy and Mallow, Nano Nagle, 
like so many of her contemporaries, was educated in France. In 1746 she 
and her sister came home to live in Dublin with their widowed mother. 
Her experiences soon convinced her that the Catholic faith of the un- 
educated people was decaying into ignorance and superstition. She 
returned to France to enter religious life but the compulsion to do some- 
thing was at work and later she wrote that nothing ‘‘would have made me 
come home but the decision of the clergyman that I should run a great 
risk of salvation if I did not follow the inspiration’. In Cork Nano Nagle 
embarked on her life’s work, which was, as Father Walsh shows, to serve 
the poor in every possible way. Education was one of many activities 
which included the collecting and giving of alms, daily visits to the poor 
and sick, and the opening of a home for the aged. In 1775, in a rented 
cabin in Cove Lane, she opened her first school for poor girls. 

Father Walsh makes it clear that Nano Nagle was acting in open, if 
unostentatious, defiance of the law forbidding popish schools; and her 
schools had not the self-protective quality of their only Catholic con- 
temporaries, the hedge-schools. But one thing above all becomes evident 
from this book—Nano Nagle, self-effacing and never flamboyant, was a 
woman of iron will, unafraid to follow her own judgment or inspiration. 
By 1769 she had seven schools staffed by lay teachers paid from her own 
family resources. 

Nano Nagle had already flouted one statute with impunity but now 
she proposed to ignore another, that prohibiting religious community 
life, by introducing a religious community to give permanence to her 
various works. With the approval and help of Dr. Francis Moylan, later 
bishop of Cork, the Ursulines of Paris were invited to Ireland; but they 
agreed to train only Irish postulants for Cork. So Irish volunteers prepared 
in Paris while Miss Nagle built them a convent in Cove Lane. When they 
took possession in 1771 there was an outcry against popish treason but 
the view finally prevailed that little harm was to be anticipated from pious 
ladies who “‘chose to live together, say their beads and drink tea”’. 

But Nano Nagle was not finished with Cork or with Cove Lane, yet. 
She had hoped that the Ursulines in Ireland would not observe strict 
enclosure, but would rather, like herself, go everywhere and do everything 
for the poor. Observing enclosure, as they did, they could carry out only 
part of the programme. By 1774 she had formed the decision to found 
the type of order she felt suited to Irish conditions. Again she acted alone, 
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and in 1775, she built another convent in Cove Lane, this time for her 
H. | own Sisters of the Charitable Instruction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
A final rule and title for the new order were yet to be chosen when Nano 
Ny Nagle died in 1784. Father Walsh shows how the view grew among the 
id members of the community that the life-giving and sadly lacking vocations 
I | could only be attracted by an order with solemn religious vows. For 
recognition by Rome as such an order the observance of strict enclosure 
of | was necessary and in 1805 the foundation was finally approved, with the 
® | title of Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

a The second half of the book is taken up with detailed accounts of all 
T. | Presentation foundations made throughout the world up to the date of 
l- | Father Walsh’s writing. There is valuable source material here and much 
| that is fascinating. That the two halves of this work do not really fuse 
*- | intoa unified whole is hardly Father Walsh’s fault but the inevitable result 
| of the scope of the work. 

at Father Walsh, relying chiefly on the annals and documents preserved in 
le | the Presentation and Ursuline convents in Ireland, presents to us in clear 
© | and satisfying fashion the story of Nano Nagle’s life. If no definite picture 
S| of an individual personality emerges, the fault again is hardly Father 
t | Walsh’s. Her own papers and those of Dr. Moylan, which might have 
“ contained indications of this, have not survived and her extant letters, 
. | printed in entirety by Father Walsh, give little insight into the mind that 
f planned and achieved so much. They contain no introspective flashes and 
T | we see her only from outside as she moves firmly along her astonishing 
* | course; but the inner Nano Nagle, who must have experienced doubts and 
t struggles, eludes us. One wonders whether, in the contemporary news- 
4 | papers consulted by Father Walsh, there is anything to indicate the 
. | impression she made on her fellow citizens of both religions. 

. However she emerges from Father Walsh’s pages as the pioneer of 
convent education, both primary and secondary, in Ireland, as the in- 
’ | spiration of the Presentation and Christian Brothers of Ireland and as a 
Y | pioneer who was not afraid to challenge the strength of the penal laws 
TF and who may be considered as at once contributing to and being influenced 
' | bythe upsurge of Catholic self-assertion in the later years of the eighteenth 
century. 

t 


MARY DOLORES VEALE 
Leixlip 


Christians in a Changing World. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Chicago: Fides 
Publishers’ Association. Pp. ix +180. Price $3.95. 

Tae author of You Are Not Your Own gives us another book on the lay 
apostolate. The theme, as the title suggests, is the adaptation which the 

> | Church has made and must continue to make in bringing Christ’s message 

| to the modern world. In the present conditions the layman has an all- 
important part to play in this task, both in assisting the priest and, more 

’ | Important still, in being a witness to Christ in the world. 
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Father Geaney is concerned with the American scene. The role of the 
Catholic layman in America has changed much since the last century. 
From being a Church of immigrants struggling to find a place and a 
living in a strange new world, it has become integrated into American 
life in a way that presents the Catholic layman with an opportunity and 
a challenge to live the Christian life to the full and exercise a most fruitful 
apostolate. The great depression of the "thirties brought into existence an 
apostolate of charity in organisations like the Catholic Workers’ Houses 
of Hospitality. The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists helped in 
organising labour and “flushing out the Communists from positions of 
power inside the unions”. Today, against the background of a more 
prosperous economy and with the problem of Communism less urgent, 
the lay apostolate is taking different forms such as the Young Christian 
Workers and various associations which send lay people to help in mis- 
sionary countries. Consciousness of the dignity of the lay vocation and 
its value as “‘the stuff of a dedicated Christian life and a school of sanctity” 
is growing among the Catholic laity. 

The layman is a member of a parish, of a family and of some profession 
or trade. Father Geaney goes on to examine each of these relations in 
turn, examining the difficulties which modern conditions present to 
Christian living in each sphere and pointing out the opportunities offered 
for the exercise of the lay apostolate in them. The parish is “‘the localisation 
of Christ in space and time’’, “‘a segment of the Mystical Body”. At the 
same time it is a social unit with its own problems, aggravated considerably 
by modern urban conditions. Parish societies form an essential part of 
its organisation, but they must be adapted to the changed needs of our 
times. The city family too has been changed very drastically by modern 
industrial developments: “‘The fate of the family is no longer rooted in 
its mastery over the earth but in an unpredictable business cycle and the 
mercy of its giant, impersonal protectors”. The American attitude to such 
questions as divorce and birth-control make the living of family life 
according to Catholic principles a difficult task. Hence there is need for 
association among Catholic families—a need which is supplied by the 
Christian Family Movement with its Cana Conferences, etc. A chapter on 
teenagers urges the training of youth in charity by apostolic activity. 

The possibilities of the lay apostolate in the “downtown” professional 
environment is next considered, while two chapters are devoted to the 
much-discussed question of lay spirituality. ‘‘Divine Life, the Mystical 
Body, the kingship of Christ, the full liturgical life and charity in action” 
are the foundations on which this life should be built. A final chapter 
discusses ‘‘the priesthood amidst change’, indicating the role of the priest 
in the world of today and his relations with the laity. 

The book is written in the same energetic and picturesque American 
idiom which characterised You Are Not Your Own and vibrates throughout 
with lively enthusiasm and earnestness. An occasional phrase irritates 
(the white-thatched Pius X!), as does a superiority which can sometimes give 
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the impression (unintentional, one feels sure) that being an American 
is something even more wonderful than being a Catholic: “In moments 
of despair, when we think of the rectory door as the entrance to a sealed 
vault that locks precious treasures from the laity, we must remember that 
in those rectories reside American-born priests”. Alas, poor Yorke! 

But these occasional annoyances interfere only very slightly with the 
enjoyment of a most readable and thought-provoking book. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 

Balla, County Mayo 


Shorter Notices 


The Irish Brigade, including the famous fighting 69th, battles its way 
to decimation and glory during the American Civil War and its hero is 
General Thomas Meagher, late of Ireland, one-time leader in the abortive 
48 rising, ex-convict in Tasmania and since then, traveller, lecturer and 
journalist in the United States. The Thunder Maker: General Thomas 
Meagher (William M. Lamers. Bruce, Milwaukee. Pp. 154. $2.00) is a 
lively biography for the American reader of age ten and over and designed 
to make him proud of his “Catholic heritage”. For this age group, the 
illustrations, by Vera Yttri, could have been more numerous and more 
exciting. The approach to Meagher’s story is open-minded and the idea 
of junior biographies as a means of quickening an interest in history has 
much to commend it, though their success will depend on their historical 
accuracy and the sincerity with which they are written. This book measures 
up fairly well to these standards and should prove enjoyable reading for 
schoolchildren. 

Saint Companions for Each Day (A. J. Mansolff and M. K. Mansolff, 
Saint Paul Publications, 12/6) is a series of three-minute biographies of 
some few hundred saints arranged on a saint-a-day basis. Appended are 
useful notes on the movable feasts of the Church. The authors undertook 
No original research but the digest-narratives are compilations of inter- 
esting and edifying facts which certainly leave the reader more aware of 
his fellow citizenship with the saints. Irish readers will find no difficulty 
in claiming relationship with Patrick McAlpurn, the saint for 17 March! 
Unfortunately printing, paper and lay-out are most unattractive though 
the book comes from an Indian Press Training School. 

We celebrate Our Redemption (Canon Burrett. Challoner Publications. 
8/6) is another book on the liturgy of Holy Week “‘from a slightly different 
angle and with a different emphasis”. The emphasis is on the people’s 
celebration of the liturgy and though Canon Burrett touches on the parts 
Played by the priest, the server and the choir, it is with the congregation 
he is most concerned. His book becomes a series of enthusiastic reflections 
and counsels put down at random as he turns meditatively the pages of 
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the Holy Week Book. Recommended for its warmth and understanding, 9 

Prairie Venture (L. V. Jacks. Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Milwaukee: } 
Bruce. $2.95) for young people has all the ingredients of an adult Western} 
—bad man, hired assassin, struggle between cattlemen and homesteaders, 9 
Mexicans, coyotes and rattlesnake—even smoke signals. It has what many § 
adult Westerns lack—fine descriptive writing, pleasant black-and-white 
illustrations and a Catholic atmosphere which is not too obtrusive to 
spoil the flow of adventurous incident. It has even a genuine grddh for 
the Irish. The principal character is one Margaret Mullen, who sets off 
from Omaha with her father Michael and elder sister Elizabeth to home 
stead in Colorado. It should be a satisfactory combination of factors for@ 
aunt, uncle or godparent with a present to buy. 

In this translation of the New Testament (Neues Testament. Uebersetzt 
und erklart von Otto Karrer. Verlag Ars Sacra, Munich. Price D.M. 11.80) 
Otto Karrer gives us a German text that is modern in idiom, dignified and 
simple. Liberal explanatory notes facilitate the reading of the text and help 
considerably towards an appreciation of New Testament doctrine and 
spirituality. A concise introduction gives the necessary minimum of 
background information about the New Testament books and theitai 
authors. There are in addition a schematic harmony of the Gospels, ag 
chronological table, an index of the principal New Testament ideas and 
maps of Palestine and the Mediterranean lands. 

The volume is artistically produced, printing, paper and binding allj 
being of the highest quality. An ideal gift for someone with even a little 
knowledge of German. 

Mhuire Mhor. (Scribhinni Gaeilge a léadh le linn Chomhdhail Idir-} 
naisiinta Mhuire 1958. Baile Atha Cliath: F.A.S. 1959. Pp. 87. Luach 3/-)im 
Ta againn sa leabhran seo cnuasach de na scribhinni Gaeilge a léadh 
Lourdes sa mbliain 1958. Ar na scribhinni sin ta ““Muire Banrion na 
hEireann”, leis an Dr. Sean O hEachthigheirn, Easpag Chluain Uamhaj 
“I éigiin Mhuire”, leis an Ath. Donnchadh O Floinn; “‘Scathan aff 
Chirt’’, leis an mBreitheamh Cearbhall O Dalaigh; “‘Crosaid na Coréins 
each Muire in Eirinn”’, leis an Ath. Ambros Crofts, O.P.; “An Mhaighdeatt 
Mhuire i litriocht agus seanchas na hEireann”, leis an Ath. Diarmuid 69 
Laoghaire, S.J. Molaimid an leabhar beag seo go mor, mar dar linn gog 
bhfuil nithe aille ann. 

A Concise English-Irish Dictionary for the Use of Schools. (Compiled by 
Father P. S. Dinneen. Revised, enlarged and brought up to date by Tadhg 
O Murchadha, M.A. M. H. Gill and Son Ltd. 1959. Pp. 229. Luach 5/6) 
Cuirimid failte roimh an bhfocloir Béarla agus Gaeilge seo. Ta sé curthal 
gclé go slachtmhar, agus thairis sin ta sé saor, so-laimhsithe. Caithfidh # 
go bhfuil isteach is amach le 12,000 ceannfhocal Béarla ann. Is focléing 
ri-aisidil é. Nil teacht ag an mac léinn gan é. 
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